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THE BEAVER STORY 


100 Years In The Whitewater Valley 
Beaver, Minnesota 


The cover of this book is from a picturesque drawing made from memory by Ray 
Hawk in 1960 when he was 84 years of age. It has been adapted for use here by 
Miss Elizabeth Millam, well known for her many contributions of art work to 
our Society. 


Mr. Hawk wrote as follows: 


“| arrived in the Whitewater Valley on August 27, 1896 and was 19 years 
old in June of that year. The first year or two | worked on different farms:- for 
A. C. Randall of Whitewater, then east of Plainview for Mr. French and later for 
Mr. Miller in Beaver. Then | got the job at the Cheese Factory, which | kept ‘til 
| got rheumatism and had to quit! 


| was Assessor for Whitewater from 1914 until | sold out to the State and 
moved to Plainview in 1949. | held every office on the Town Board; was on the 
School Board for many years and was Justice of the Peace.’’ 
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FOREWORD 


This book will make a valued contribution to Upper Midwest Americana 
because of its rare insight into the heart and soul of a little pioneer communi- 


ty. Certainly it will be thoroughly enjoyed for its warm human interest, and 
long remembered for the lessons it teaches in conservation. 


The Beaver Story is unique in that it combines the contributions of a 
number of people in the latter years of their lives whose memories of this now- 
extinct community were still quite vivid. Recordings of these memories would 
soon have been lost had not Mr. Myrlin Card and his sister, Mrs. Edith Sader - 
both now gone to the Great Beyond 


- collected them just when they did. By 
so doing, 


these devoted people enabled us to learn from the actual partici- 
Pants or their immediate descendants - of a type of living, 


thinking and feeling 
that is now as gone as the little village itself. 


small mat- 
ters”—but they loomed large in Beaver. There - the joys and tragedies of one 
were the joys and tragedies of all. 


In these stories, much is made of what today we might call “’ 


In sharp contrast is this to our modern liv- 
ing where individuals are lost in shifting populations, 


large housing develop- 
ments and huge corporations. 


In Beaver, even the ancestry and progeny of 


most everyone were pretty well known and of considerable interest to most 
everyone. 


This record of the hardships, joys and the final annihilation of Beaver, 


shows the overriding greatness of human values. In spite of disaster, these 


Pioneers enjoyed lives of rich friendship and happiness that left them with 
heart-warming memories for all of their days. 


memorabilia and enjoy them also. 


We invite you to read these 


LEWIS I. YOUNGER, President 


Winona County Historical Society, Inc. 


February 15, 1962 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN 
THE WHITEWATER VALLEY 
by 
Edith Card Sader and Myrlin R. Card 


This is the story of a beautiful rugged valley in Winona County that went from a wilderness 
back into a wilderness in 100 years. White men settled there in the 1850’s when it was part of the 
Minnesota Territory. These pioneers came from many eastern communities, particularly New 
York State, and some directly from Europe. They came with all the faith and high hope of people 
who had pioneering in their blood. They knew that it meant going into the forests to hew out logs 
for their houses and barns - they knew they would have to face many trying experiences and hard- 
ships—and they were willing to meet the challenge. A whole new community would have to be 
built there according to the pattern of those days - a wilderness would have to be conquered. 


Two prime reasons determined the location of the community of Beaver: First, the inter- 
section of Beaver Creek with the Whitewater River. Here, water power was immediately available 
for grinding grain that could be grown on the adjacent fertile valley land. Second, natural resources 
were abundant in a forest of trees - pine, blackwalnut, butternut, white and black oak, maple, 
birch, cottonwood and willow; and in a profusion of wild fruits such as grapes, plums, strawber- 
ries, black and red raspberries, cranberries, gooseberries and currants. Wild game was plentiful. 
With these resources, a good livelihood was possible, and home and businesses could be built. 


These factors, plus unbounded hope, guided our forefathers in believing that they could 
build, prosper and grow in this new world many miles from the nearest doctor, supply house or other 
purchasable help. That their thinking was right - to a point - is proved by pictures, letters and other 
data supplied for this book by former residents of the community. As much of these as possible 
is included, but if any has been missed, be assured it was not intentional as we have tried diligently 


for several years to gather all available records pertaining to the times, conditions and the people 
of the Beaver area. 


From 1854 to about 1900 the community continued to grow and prosper. 


* ’ 


ARE site 
‘3 ee te 


The flourishing Village of 


Beaver at about the turn of the century 


ee ee ee 


A fine Methodist church was built where many social activities took place. A little later, 


~ the Modern Woodmen of America erected a hall that was used for lodge meetings, socials, Har- 


vest Festivals, dances, card parties and many such community activities. Meals were prepared and 
served there. The first school in Beaver served also as the town hall. Later, the town hall was es- 
tablished in its own building next door to Woodmen’s Hall. 


During this period, two grocery stores, a blacksmith shop and a nice hotel were built and 
in use. It was a period of close cooperation and harmony among all the people. The problems 
and troubles of one family were the problems of all. Never a sick call went out without immedi- 


ate response. 


Beginning in the early 1900’s, floods and high water from the Whitewater River and Bea- 
ver Creek began to change the activities of the community. No longer was it possible to calculate 
with any degree of accuracy the probability of getting a cash crop from the lands. Floods were tak- 
ing their annual toll. The 
rich bottom lands were being 
covered with pure sand 
washed down from the sur- 
rounding hills. Crops were 
being washed out to such an 
extent that old-time resi- 
dents were finding it harder 
each year to make both ends 
meet. The result was the 
gradual relocation of the 
population to high ground or 
to new communities - in 
some cases, to different 
states. A few families tried 
desperately to hang on, but 
continuing floods _ finally 
forced them to leave. 


In. 1932: the State 
moved in, buying up aban- 
7 : doned homes and land 

And pie ook eee throughout the Whitewater 

Valley to convert the whole 

area into a state park and 

game preserve. Soil conservation and flood control methods were started. Today it is recognized 

as one of the finest game preserves in the State. Deer, quail, partridge, turkey and ducks abound 
in the thick willow underbrush that has grown up. 


On November 19, 1955 the ‘“Winona Daily News” published its 100-year edition. One page 

was devoted to pictures and stories of Beaver. It was captioned “Soil Washed Down Hill and Vil- 
lage Disappeared” . . . “Man conquered and was in turn conquered within the space of 100 years.’’ 
vivid account of what actually happened there was then retold. The inevitable conclusion reach- 
ed was that advancing civilization had upset certain balances in nature that were established over 
the centuries. Logging trees from the land, over-pasturing, growing of wheat and corn on the 
steep slopes—these finally caused the destruction of the village of Beaver and the laying waste of 


iD geuscvatet and Beaver valleys. A reprint of this article appears after ‘’The Last Chapter’ of 
is book. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF BEAVER... by Irma Moore Stone and Ray H. Hawk 


Beaver, located in the northwest corner of Winona County, was the oldest village in the . 
Whitewater Valley. It was situated in Section 15 at the junction of Beaver Creek with the White- 


water River. In early days, a large dam was built by beavers in the creek near the site of the vil- 
lage; hence, the name. 


In 1854 several settlers took up claims - among them: Stephen Covey, F. C. Putnam, Wm. 
J. Duley, Wm. Wood, John Cook and Albert Scrivens. 


The year 1855 was marked by the arrival of the following: A. J. McRay, J. M. Minnegar, | 

Albert Hopson, Pliney Putnam, Lyman Young, Wm. Vilander, Louis Skidmore, S. A. Houck, 
Nathan Fisher, C. W. Buswell, Nathan Warner, Oliver Porter, J. W. Hayes, Leonard Robinson and | 
| 


H. B. Knowles. 


| 

| 

| The first house was built by Stephen Covey in 1854. The first store was a log structure 
| 14x20 feet, built by William J. Duley in 1856. It was devoted to general merchandise. Ralph Pope 
| built the first blacksmith shop in 1856. The first child born was Cora Knowles (Mrs. R. W. Lea) 
) February 16, 1856; the first marriage was of Laura Covey to John Cheney that same year, and the 
| first death was of Stephen Covey in 1857. Sarah Pope taught the first school in the home of 
} Ralph Pope - later known as the Moore home and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Bert Stone. (Mrs. 

| Stone was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Moore.) It was a private school and started with 

a class of 25 pupils. 

| 

} 

} 

| 

| 

) 

: 


A saw-mill was built on Beaver Creek in 1856 by Carleton and Gardner Malindy. The water 
power was excellent at this point. In 1857 it was turned into a grist-mill. It was a crude affair | 
but had a capacity of 50 barrels a day. 


aon = to 


Beaver Village was platted in 1856 by Albert Hopson, Dr. Sheldon Brooks and William J. 
Duley. It consisted of 20 blocks with 10 lots toa block, and it covered an area of 40 acres. 


_BEAVER> 
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Plat of the Village of Beaver from 1894 Plat Book of Winona County 
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tel was built in 1865 by David Jecobis. It was the half-way stopping place 

for Es Bee NNR tay area, who hauled grain and other produce to Minneiska for ship- 

ment down the Mississippi River. Lumber and provisions were hauled back by this same eg 
Beaver was a lively little place at this time, with a flour mill, grist mill, blacksmith and wage S oP, 
| one saloon, hardware store, general merchandise store, hotel, a schoolhouse with 75 pupils and a 
community church. The store kept by Samuel Detamore was also the post office. The population 


was 105. 


. ei ved SHAE 
hitewater Township, in which the village of Beaver was located, was organize ; 
1858 wee WReCoRS Rae a State. Sheldon Brooks was elected chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors; others on the Board were: C. Metcalf, S. Putnam, clerk, and S. W. Johnson, assessor. 
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' Map of Whitewater Township from the 1874 Atlas of Minnesota 


Whitewater Township is a generally rough and very much broken country. It is bounded | 
on the north and west by Wabasha County, on the east by Mt. Vernon Township and on the south 
by Elba Township. There are two principal valleys: the Whitewater Valley and the Beaver Creek | 
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Valley. The Whitewater River in the Whitewater Valley is formed by numerous springs arising 
from bluffs and it furnished water power for a number of mills along its course. It still abounds 
in speckled trout. The bluffs along the valley are from 300 to 500 feet in height and form most 
beautiful scenes. Good farms sprung up in the valley, with excellent wheat-growing on the higher 
tables. Timber was abundant, being principally oak and elm. 


At one time there were six district schools in Whitewater Township and two post offices - 
one at Beaver with Samuel Detamore as postmaster and another at Whitewater Falls with A. C. 
Randall as postmaster. There were four cemeteries: Beaver, Whitewater, Fairwater and the private 
one on the Henry A. Young farm about two miles south of Beaver. 


Both of the villages in the township, Whitewater Falls and Beaver, are now extinct. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE BEAVER M. E. CHURCH... by Edna Richardson Ashcroft 


Organization for the building of a Methodist Church commenced in 1868 by the appoint- 
ment of the following as a Board of Trustees: Philander S. Richardson, W. A. Miles, R. G. Rolfe, 
G. Towne, C. A. Mathewson, C. M. Irish and N. H. Starr. A subscription list was drawn up and duly 
circulated with gratifying results. At a subsequent meeting of the board, R. G. Rolfe, George T. 
Miller and C. A. Mathewson were appointed to a building committee with authority to proceed with 
the work. Specifications were drawn and adopted. Later, R. G. Wolfe was excused as a member 
of the building committee and J. R. King was appointed in his stead. N. H. Starr sent in his res- 


ignation as a member of the board of trustees and Worthy A. Putnam was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 


aces 
PROPER GPa gd 


ene mm HLL tle if ae 
The Beaver M. E. Church and A. A. Miller Residence 


The following minutes are from the Secretary’s book: 


December 7, 1868 


Board met under call at Rev. J. W. Klepper’s house. Present, C. D. Miller, G. Towne, R. G. Rolfe, P. S. 
Richardson and C. A. Mathewson. 


On motion Brother Towne was authorized to borrow of Rey. Clothier of Fredonia, N. Y. $200.00 on the 
note of the board. 


On motion no more of the cornice be put on at present than necessary to shingle the building. 


On motion meeting adjourned to meet at the call of the Secretary, C. A. Mathewson and J. W. Klepper, 
President. 


January 18, 1869 


Board met under call of the Secretary at Rev. J. W. Klepper’s house. Present, P. S. Richardson, G. Towne, 
R. G. Rolfe, W. A. Mills, C. F. Miller, W. A. Putnam and J. R. King. 


On motion, W. A. Miles was elected Secretary pro tem. Brother Towne reported no success with Brother 
Clothier for loan of $500. Brother Kiepper presented reports A. and B. from building committee which were adopt- 
ed. On motion, orders were given upon the Treasurer, one in favor of E. S. Miller for $39.34, one in favor of A. 
Scrivens for $13.83, and the other for W. J. Miller for $3.20. A proposition was made by H. B. Knowles and others 
to furnish $500 to be paid in one year without interest if the board would bind themselves, in writing, to open the 
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doors of the M. E. church in Beaver to all Evangelical churches when not used by Methodists. On motion, Brothers 
Klepper and Richardson were appointed committee in the case with the following as a basis of action: 


This is to certify that we, the undersigned members of the Board of Trustees of the M. E. Church in the 
village of Beaver and their successors in office, do hereby agree to open the doors of their church building 
in Beaver for the worship of Almighty God, to the regular pastors of the Congregational, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist or Lutheran church at all times as its use is not desired by the M. E. church. In consideration of 
which, Mr. H. B. Knowles agrees to furnish at the disposal of the board $500 without interest, thereon, for 
one year, with the privilege of three years, with the understanding if, at the end of three years, he shall de- 
mand payment, he shall give the board at least one year’s notice thereon. Motion carried, meeting ad- 
journed. J. W. Klepper, Pres., W. A. Mills, Secretary. 


January 23, 1869 


Board of trustees met pursuant to adjournment at Brother C. D. Miller’s. Present, J. W. Klepper, G. Towne, 
R. S. Rolfe, C. D. Miller, W. A. Mills and W. A. Putnam trustees and J. R. King, Building Committee. 


On motion W. A. Mills was chosen Secretary pro tem. On motion the building committee were given dis- 
cretionary power with regard to seating in the church. On motion the ceiling was to be put on horizontally. On 
motion, meeting adjourned. W. A. Mills, Secretary, J. W. Klepper, President. 


March 31, 1869 


Board met pursuant to call at the schoolhouse in Beaver. Present, J. W. Klepper, P. S. Richardson, R. G. Rolfe, 
C. A. Watson, C. D. Miller and J. R. King. On motion it was agreed to give Earl S. Miller a note of $43.00, bear- 
ing ten per cent interest from April 1, 1869. On motion the building committee was ordered to proceed with the 
work on the church at once. On motion meeting adjourned, subiect to call of chairman. J. R. King, Secretary, J. 


W. Klepper, President. 
NOTE: Church building apparently erected in this interval. 


June 11, 1869 


Board of trustees of M. E. church met pursuant to call of Pastor at the church. Present, all the trustees, 
Bro. Klepper presiding. The report of Bro. Klepper of receipts and expenditures read and approved. A note that 
was given to Earl S. Miller for $43.00 dated April 1, 1869 was taken up and a new note, bearing same date, for 
$47.00 was given in place. A note was drawn up and signed by Trustees in favor of Otis Pomery for $6.70. 


Resolved the inside of the church be painted one coat with preference to graining. Resolved that the 
singers seat be put up after the plan offered by Bro. Mathewson, i. e. to raise the floor 16 inches above the main 
floor and to put in but one seat. No other business, meeting adjourned. 


September 24, 1869 


Trustees met at the church, present Bro. Klepper, Miller, Mathewson, Rolfe, and Putnam. Bro. Rolfe made 
a motion to try and raise by subscription at dedication to the amount of $250.00—carried. Resolved that the 
trustees charge $10.00 a year for the use of lights and fuel and sexton services and each denomination shall have 


the use of the house free rent except at such time as they shall want it for their own use. Adjourned to meet one 
week from today at five o'clock. 


June 27, 1870 


Board met at church. Present Bros. Miles, Miller, W. A. Putnam, R. S. Rolfe and C. A. Mathewson. On 
motion Bro. R. S. Rolfe was chosen chairman. Bro. Miller was authorized to take all notes, subscriptions and col- 
lect all the money possible on the same. The amount of the indebtedness as far as could be ascertained was as fol- 
lows: G. T. Miller $35.00 - L. Samuel Hancock $50.00 - C. D. Miller $15.00 - P. S. Richardson $12.00. 


NOTE: In 1883 HISTORY OF WINONA COUNTY reference is made to Rev. J. W. Clipper 
who apparently was the same person as Rev. J. W. Klepper, listed above. Such differences 
in spelling were frequently encountered in checking our early records. 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES . . . by Alice Card Hancock 


| don’t know if other towns had as hard a time keeping their M. E. Pastor paid up as did Bea- 
ver. All through the winter we had box socials or other gatherings that took in a few dollars—but 
the one thing we banked on to contribute the most was our Harvest Festival held at Town Hall with 
our own Rev. Ralph Carleton as our speaker. He was earnest, dynamic and liked by everyone and 
his name on the advertisements brought the crowds. They started coming at 10 A.M. and by noon 
there was hardly elbow room. The tables were all set and groaning with plenty to fill the inner 
man that only Beaver cooks could furnish; and for ‘‘eats’’ the Beaver crowd could not be “‘beat.”’ 
The Festival ended up with Rev. Carleton’s wonderful talk and prayer. We enjoyed a day of fine 
fellowship and gathered a good purse for our minister. 


| remember a Box Social at the Modern Woodmen’s Hall where the men brought the boxes. 
A unique “‘box’’ furnished by A. J. McRay was a ripe pumpkin with a round hole cut in the top and 
the seeds removed. He lined it with attractive tissue paper and filled it with a lovely dinner for 
two. | remember that Grandma White was the lucky bidder. To end the day the Drill team of the 
Beaver Royal Neighbors staged a drill on the Commons in front of the Hall which was enjoyed by all. 
These socials added a goodly sum to our treasury. 


Another of our most successful events for raising money was the presentation of a home 
talent play by the Beaver dramatic club. A packed house paid admission of 25¢ for adults, 15¢ for 
children. The show was played in the Beaver M. W. A. Hall with Eugene Wedge, Archie Davis, 
Beni. Card, Glen Ashcroft, Hylon Appleby, Luella King, Adah Sivly, Alice and Helen Hancock as 
members of the cast. 


After the church had been built and in operation, a branch of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was formed under the direction of Miss Minerva Miller. There were about 50 mem- 
bers at one time. They put on many home 
talent plays and conducted many elocutionary 
contests. | remember one contest in which 
Miss Kate Trisler and Lucy Neiheisel Ellringer 
both won medals. This branch of the 
W.C.T.U. was organized in 1880 and supplied 
a real outlet for the talents and energy of the 
youth of the Beaver area. 


An active part of the Beaver M. E. 
Church was our young folks’ Epworth League 
of about 50 members. We closed our meet- 
ing every Sunday night with these words: 
‘‘May the Lord watch between me and thee 
while absent one from the other.’’ This seem- 
ed to have a very personal meaning for each 
one of us. 


The year the Epworth League Conven- 
tion was held at Plainview, the following were 
sent as delegates from the Beaver Epworth 
League: Grace Miller, Georgie Knowles, Edith 
Card, Lydia Appleby, Laura Ashcroft and 
Andrew McRay. 


Other activities of the church were the 
annual Christmas parties. Each year a large 
pine tree was cut and brought in from the 
Sherman Card farm and set up in the church. 
It was quite a project to get the tree trimmed 
and ready for the party. The young people would pop corn and string it; also, red cranberries would 
be strung and hung on the tree as decorations, along with cutouts made by the children from the 
school. 


Delegates to the Epworth League Convention 


| believe that Rev. Klepper was our first pastor. 


There are so many happy memories connected with the church in my mind. It always stood 
as a very vital part of the life of Beaver. It is gone now, but what it stood for still lives in the 
minds and hearts of all who came within its influence. 


INCIDENTS RECALLED .. . by Edith Card Sader 


One thing the Beaver folks did enjoy was the old Commons. It was a square of ground in 
the center of town where all ball games were played; Fourth of July was celebrated here with foot 
races, horse races; etc. The first home ball team that | remember, consisted of Rufe Young, 
Smith McHugh, Sam Ashcroft, Al and Will Hancock, and a number of others. 


Beaver’s last Baseball Team . 


A tragedy hit the little town of Beaver which will never be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. Mrs. Hattie Favill Brun came with her 
little girl to visit her mother, Grandma Favill, and while there the 
little girl developed diphtheria and died—but not until a number of 
children had been exposed. The scourge spread, and when it ended, 
nine in all had died in spite of the best efforts of the Plainview doc- 
tors, - Dr. Waist, Dr. Teff and Dr. Roberts. Among those losing chil- 
dren were: the Will Greens, two; Add Winters, two; Johnsons, one, 
and the Ed Richardsons, one. There could be no funerals, and the 
town was beside itself. The little coffins were taken by tender hands 
and buried in Beaver cemetery, where, today, flowers are still left to 
show we never forget. 


In the dead of winter, when the thermometer was running 
down around 20° below, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Denzer, from Oak 
Ridge, came up to the Bernard Saders’ door and said that as they pass- 
ed the Sands’ house they noticed what looked like an apron across the path that Mrs. Sands had 
shoveled to get from the house to the barn. Mr. and Mrs. Sader got in the bobsled with the Den- 
zers and drove back to the Sands’ house. Their suspicions were right - there lay their dear friend 
and neighbor, frozen to death. They picked her up and carried her into the house. Then the 
question went the rounds as to how to straighten out her limbs—and here is where my mother, 
Amy Card, was called in. She lived only a couple of miles down the road, so a neighbor went for 
her since there were no telephones at that time. She had the men bring in a washtub filled with 
water and corn on the cob. This was set on the stove over a roaring fire. As soon as the corn was 
steaming hot, they wrapped each ear in a piece of blanket and laid the bundles around her body. 
In no time she was thawed out and limber, and her loving neighbors laid her out in death. After 


a few days, she was buried beside her husband, the Rev. Joseph Sands, in the Whitewater 
cemetery. 


Grandma Favill 
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A little incident happened when Mr. Legg came down past the Cards’ farm in Beaver with 
a package of groceries on his back. The ferret that Goldie and Ira Card had gotten to chase rab- 
bits out of their holes was running loose. As Mr. Legg passed by, it ran up his pant leg. Boy! if 
you ever saw a man dance the “‘Can-Can” and yell and holler, it was Mr. Legg! The air was blue 
with cussing. By the time the boys got out to rescue their ferret, it was coming out of Mr. Legg’s 
collar, and groceries were strewed all along the road. The boys had to do a lot of explaining to stop 
a real fight. Mr. Legg was not a young fellow and it took a lot to satisfy him that the ferret being 
loose, the incident was accidental and that running up his pant leg was only natural for a ferret. 
Picking up his groceries, he trod on home; but, after that, he always tied a string around his pants 
legs when he had to pass the Card home. 


For long periods of time there wasn’t much to disturb the serenity of Beaver, but when 
news that any resident was missing or might have strayed away, as was the case of Mrs. Legg, an 
elderly lady living with her husband across Beaver Creek, there was general excitement. The 
whole community turned out. We hunted all one Saturday with no luck and had to give up for the 
night. But, early Sunday morning, the men on horseback and afoot were awaiting the signal to go 
again. Some took the road going to Plainview, and others the Hessig road. A few went up the 
McCarty ravine and hadn‘t gone far when Ira Card let out a war whoop, ‘’There she is!’’—Mrs. 
Legg sat, serenely, on a big stone, resting from her wanderings. Being of such advanced age, she 
did not realize what all the fuss was about and could not tell why she strayed away. Fortunately, she 
was none the worse for her couple.of days in the hills and underbrush of Beaver Valley. We took 
her home and then provided plenty of food for all of the hunters. 


We all remember when George Knowles shot the big black bear in the woods above Mrs. 
Jeanette Martin’s house. It occurred on an early fall morning. Climbing the bluff, George heard 
a rattling of the brush up ahead and saw 
something black move. He thought it might 
be a calf as the neighbors were letting their 
cattle run at large over the hillsides. Sud- 
denly the “‘calf’’ reared up and George was 
face to face with a big black bear instead. 
Fortunately, he kept his wits and his trigger 
finger under control when he raised the gun 
and fired. It was all over just that quick and 
George Knowles had a bear! When they 
heard about it, the townsfolk went up and 
helped him get the carcass out of the hills 
and down to his store. He had it stuffed and 
mounted on his store steps. For quite a 
while the kids would climb up the porch 
The Bear that Bush Knowles shot and killed from the other end so as not to encounter 

that bear—because it still looked dangerous. 


Mr. Knowles later presented it to the Winona Normal School and it was lost when the col- 
lege went up in flames. 


INCIDENTS AND HAPPENINGS... as recalled by Archie Davis 


We were discussing prohibition down at the old Town Hall, and A. A. Miller, a strong 
anti-liquor man, said: ‘’Give the women the vote and liquor will soon go.” “No,” old man Samson 
from the hill country interjected, ‘“Tem vomens should not ought to vote. Who's going to buy 
our barley effen the saloons go?’’ But he was probably more concerned about losing his whis- 
key when he said, ‘Me, I’m goin’ to haf my little trink.” 


When R. W. ““Went’’ Lea who lived at the bend of the road below Beaver, contracted to sell 
a row of stately cottonwood trees that faced the highway to a logging contractor, A. A. Miller said: 
“Send a crew into my woods and cut the amount of timber you have contracted for. | want to 
pass under the shade of those trees on my last ride down the valley. Let those fine old trees stand!” 
And they did - but they’re gone now. 


On picnics and Fourth of July celebrations we gathered at the little island in Beaver Creek. 
Mr. Appleby, a Union veteran, orated on world conditions, shedding tears as he brought to mind 
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those trying war days. Sherman Card, decked in his blue army uniform, carried the Union flag 


in the parade. ae | 

A disaster that reached into Beaver occurred up at Lake City. The Mississippi wends its 
quiet way from the “Eal|s’’ at Mendota and widens out between Lake City and Wabasha to form 
Lake Pepin. An excursion boat, the “Sea Wing,” on a quiet Sunday afternoon in 1890 was carry- 
ing its load of happy people when a sudden violent wind storm arose and capsized the boat. Mrs. 
George Knowles of Beaver was one of the more than 100 passengers that drowned in the disaster. 
lt made a profound impression upon the whole community. 


“Went’’ Lea owned a talking parrot. 
One day when ‘’Went” was cultivating corn 
in the field near his house he thought he 
heard his wife call, ‘’“Come to dinner.” 
“Went” unhitched and stabled his team and 
strode up to the house. ‘What's good for 
dinner?’ he asked. ‘Dinner?’ Cora replied, 
“dinner at ten o-clock?’’—’’Went” resumed 
his cultivating, but as he left the house he 
remarked, ‘‘Dang that parrot!” 


We were assembling a wooden venti- 

lator atop a basement barn whose gable was 

The “Went” Lea Home a good forty feet from the ground. It was a 

hot day, and George Mutch, Charlie 

Heaser’s hired man, climbed onto the scaffolding. George had been ill with pneumonia. “Better 

get down, George,’’ Brother Sam said. ‘‘It’s too warm up here.”’ ‘’No, Sammie,” George replied. 
‘How hotter it gets, how better | feel.’’ 


We had a Bulgarian preacher at the little Beaver church. He escaped the ravage of his 
homeland by the Turks and found refuge in the United States. Someone wanted to know what 
the people of Bulgaria lived on. ‘Cabbage, cabbage, always cabbage,’’ Trico Constantine replied. 
“Huh,” Charlie Putnam replied, ‘“not much sustenance in cabbage.” So - Trico invited the people 
of the village to a feed at the Woodmen’s Hall. He had contrived seven different-styled dishes of 
cabbage. “‘Well,”” Mr. Putnam said, ‘‘very good eating at that.’’ Later, when Trico was ill in the 
hospital at Winona, the Woodmen assembled at the hall to send Trico a money-offering to help 
tide him over. Ed Richardson, the clerk, drew up the subscription list. Clarence McKay took it 
to different members to put down the amount they would be willing to contribute. Clarence pass- 
ed up Frank and John Riley because they were Catholic members of the organization. ‘Come 
back here,” Frank said. ‘Isn’t Catholic money good enough to help a Methodist minister?”’ 


Frank added five dollars to the list; brother John, ten. That incident showed the brotherhood of 
church to church in Beaver. 


We were building that big barn up Whitewater way for Mr. Andrew McRay. The honey 
bees were swarming about us as we worked. Brother Sam Ashcroft said, ‘“Andy, you have got to 
get those bees out of here.” ‘No, Sammy,” said Mr. McRay, ‘’they won’t sting.’” Mac just hep- 
pened to be holding a shingle in his hand at the moment. ‘’Buzz - buzz,’ droned the bees. 
“Slap - slap,’” went the shingle. ‘’Zing!’ - one had stung McRay on the nose. ‘’Clarence, get 
those bees out of here,’’ Andy said, as he beat a retreat to the kitchen door of his home. | guess 
he thought his bees wouldn’t do such a thing to him! 


There was a family living near Beaver on the bench back of the Andrew McRay home. 
Their little girl was lost. Crowds of neighbors were soon combing the corn rows, aided by a posse 
from Winona. Finally a searcher from the Ridge country espied what might be a little body nes- 
tled under a pile of dry brush - and the hunt was over. He took the little child to her home - 
fortunately, unharmed - and found the mother sitting in a rocking-chair, feet curled under her, 
reading. Tired, the searchers repaired to the Theron Randall home where coffee and sandwiches 
were provided by Aunt Emma Randall. Actually, many parents never worried too much about 
where their children were, when they were out with Mother Nature. 
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Mrs. Charles Heaser’s brother came from Idaho on a visit. The Modern Woodmen of 


_ America had divided into two teams for a hunting trip - losers to furnish an oyster supper. “‘Ida- 


ho” bragged on his shooting ability. We were across the creek at the bottom of the big hill where 
a dead tree had its footing about half way up thecliff. Asa joke, Jess Smith asked ‘’Idaho” if he 
could “hit that hawk on a limb of the tree.’ ‘’Sure, sure,’” - and Idaho aimed his gun. At the crack 
of the gun, to our surprise a hawk fluttered down. Later, Jess said, ‘’Did any of you see a hawk?” 
None of us had. 


Remember the hermit who lived in a shack up McCarthy ravine? We all went to Winona 
to see the Buffalo Bill circus. The hermit was dressed in buckskins and looked the counterpart of 
Cody. They met in the ring and Cody said, ‘“Who the - what the - who is who and which is which?” 
Cody could out-shoot him, though. 


Mrs. Nicholson was visiting sister Maude, who was making jelly. ““How much sugar do you 
use, Maudie?’’ Mrs. Nicholson asked. ‘’Oh, | use teacup for teacup full,’’ Maude replied. ‘Tay 
cup for tay cup full? - My Gawd! and sugar so dear!’ 


Intuition? Elic Nicholson was not too fair-minded. We were cutting timber on the Charles 
Lewis forty. Elic was notching a tree in preparation for felling it. He hesitated, shouldered his 
double-bitted ax, and started towards Charlie. ‘You know, it just came to me - old man Patasky 
just lost his right hand.” That was at 4 P.M. We arrived home at 5:00 and Charlie’s wife asked, 
“Did you hear the news? Mr. Patasky just lost his right hand in a buzz saw.” 


A neighbor, passing our place, stopped and brought in a ten-gallon keg. ‘’Wanted you to 
try my wild grape wine.’ ‘’Pretty spiffy,’” my wife said, after testing it. Later he confessed it was 
so good because he had put a gallon of alcohol in it. 


A. A. Miller, on his weekly trip from Beaver to Winona for supplies for his grocery store, 
usually dined at the Central House in Winona. There he met a very portly man by the name of 


Webber and asked him his occupation. ‘’Well,’“the man replied, ‘| am a painter, but I’m too 
heavy to climb ladders and stagings any more.” “Like to fish?” asked Miller. ‘Sure do, if | could 
sit on a mossy bank and do my fishing.”” ““Make your arrangements, and next Saturday I‘Il show 


you some good fishing waters.’’ The Saturday came, and Mr. Miller told Art White to harness a 
team for a “fishing” trip. The team was headed, not for the river but towards the widow Kate 
Burns’ place. ““Thought you would like to meet a lady friend of mine,”’ Miller said. Kate proved 
to be a most affable person, and Webber enjoyed the afternoon. Sometime later after this ‘’fish- 
ing’ trip, Webber and Kate were married and lived in harmony for several years. Then, Webber 
died and was buried in the Whitewater cemetery near Beaver. Kate had an imposing monument 
erected to Webber’s memory, but only a small one down near the fence where her first husband, 
Burns, lay buried. ‘’Why the difference?’ Kate was asked. ‘Big monument to Webber, a little 
one for Burns?” ‘‘Well,”’ Kate replied, ‘‘Burns got what he deserved.” 


Kate was going by train to visit her sister Lizzie, living in Wisconsin. | drove her to the 
station, got her luggage aboard, and then Kate tried mounting the steps to the coach. No use! 
The vestibule wasn’t large enough for her to enter. The crew placed some planking from the de- 
pot platform to the waiting train and Kate rode to her destination via box car. We had never known 
Kate’s weight. Webber drove the team across the wagon scales and Joe Neiheisel weighed the 
rig. We deducted wagon and Webber's weight - Kate weighed 450 pounds; Webber, 350. 


Art (Battle Ax) White was blown to bits in a dynamite explosion. A crew of men were quar- 
rying stone up Beaver Creek way. Art had set the charge, which didn’t go off. He started up 
and the men cautioned him to stay back. ‘| cut that fuse, and it’s dead. I’ve set too many 
charges not to know.’’ But many a tear was dropped the next few days in memory of the courage- 
ous but foolhardy man. 


Stackman, our choir master, was leading the singing at a revival in the little Beaver church. 
He had an impediment in his speech - lisped a bit, you might say. He fell in love with a local girl 
and told the congregation, ‘You know, | think the Lawd made Lydia on pupouth for me.” The 
marriage didn’t turn out too well and, later, Stackman said: ‘‘Perhapth it wathn’t the Lawd’th do- 
ing after all that Lyd and | wath married.” 


Jake Graff, who lived up near the old Beaver Springs, bought a platform farm scale. It 
worked fine and a supposed-agent from the firm called on him for a reference. Jake signed the 
paper without reading it carefully, and soon a lawyer was demanding a settlement on the NOTE 
he had signed. 


Mr. Becker visited Idaho and brought back a crate of Idaho prunes which he distributed. 
We in Beaver were used to eating tomatoes, sweet corn and other garden-grown fruits such as 
apples and plums. But prunes, apricots, peaches and pears! Why, Idaho must be a wonderful 
place! Later, a number of Beaverites moved there. 


Mr. Jecobis farmed the prairie land on the hill above Beaver. He and Ed Richardson ex- 
changed work at threshing-time. Mr. Jecobis called on Ed to help thresh. “You go by the straw 
stack. Mr. Richardson.” ‘What - in all that barley chaff? | never put you on the straw stack!” 
Ed shouldered his fork and remarked as he descended the hill, “Gad, such a neighbor!” - but 
they didn’t get mad - there was always a good deal of tolerance for individual differences. 


Mr. Richardson’s father kept a record of the building of the old Beaver church, and his 
great grandson still has the book. It tells about Mr. Bill Martin helping to reshingle the old church. 
He was heavy built and rather clumsy when off the ground. On this particular job he was up pretty 
high when he started to slip from a scaffold. As he neared the eaves, Ray Hawk grabbed his arm 
and held on. They finally reached the staging and descended to the ground. ‘My place is on ter- 
ra firma,’ Uncle Bill said. “’I’ll throw up the nails, one at a time, and you nail the shingles to the 
roof. | ought to be some good around here.” And that’s what he did after that. 


Mr. Bill Martin was ill that spring, and young Bill planted the corn. Old Bill was always 
proud of how straight his corn rows stood as they faced the highway. When this corn came up, 
the rows were so crooked it was hard to follow them with a cultivator - besides that, it bothered his 
pride. Uncle Bill channeled out the crooked rows and then replanted. ‘’Wouldn’‘t want the neigh- 
bors to think a Martin did that planting.” Fortunately, there was a late fall and a late frost, and 
the Martins still reaped a goodly crop of corn. 


Remember — 
Uncle Bill Lewis’s Grist Mill? 


The old cooperage where they made barrels at Bill Green’s fence line next to Grand- 
ma Ashcroft’s place? 


Poppy Lodge? (The summer home of the Brooks family from Minneapolis.) 


Mrs. Wilson from up on the ridge bringing the Sacramento wine for the sacrament 
at Beaver church? ” 


Rufe Young's blacksmith shop? 


Surveying a R.R. route from Plainview to the Mississippi River? Surveyors board- 
ed at Lottie Emerson’s. 


‘Miller’s buildings have now been 
burned by the Park Supervisor as fire haz- 
ards, and the church has been torn down for 
salvage. They are gone, and we can’t go back 
to Beaver—but fond memories will always 
linger of happy days spent there. 


THE ASHCROFTS... by Laura Ashcroft Davis 


The draft law having been enacted in 1860, Joseph Ashcroft and his brother-in-law, Henry 


Williams, hid in a corn field all night, and the next day walked to Winona to enlist in the Union 
Army rather than be drafted. 


Mr. Ashcroft did not see his first-born daughter Maud until she was three months old, 
when he was granted a furlough. His wife’s name was Maggie Sands Ashcroft. During his term 
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in service he contracted the measles in very severe form and as a result was in poor health through- 
out the remainder of his life. 


For a while after the war the family lived near Lewiston, where a baby boy, nine months 
old, eae away. Later, in Beaver, four children - Samuel Joseph, Maud, Laura and Verner - 
were born. 


Mrs. Ashcroft often recalled the time when a band of Indians were coming down the road 
and she hid the children in a row of currant bushes. Just as the Indians appeared, the children 
dashed out of the bushes because little Maud wanted to recover her First Reader. The only one 
harmed was Mrs. Ashcroft - from fright. 


F. E. BECKER FAMILY AND MILL... by Edith Card Sader 


___. Frederick E. Becker was a miller from Saxony, Germany, born in 1836. He ran the first 
grist-mill at Rollingstone. In 1873 he bought a half-interest in the mill situated on Beaver Creek 
from Dr. Sheldon Brooks, and the following year purchased the other half from Wm. Taylor. It 
was the only grist-mill in the town of Beaver. In 1882 Mr. Becker introduced into his mill the 
much-improved machinery then available for the manufacture of flour and claimed he could 
make as good white flour as was made anywhere in the countryside. 


In 1871 he married Miss Anna Lehnertz, born in Luxembourg, Germany, daughter of Peter 
and Mary Lehnertz. Six children were born of this union: Lizzie, 1872; Peter, 1873 (who died in 
1880); Susie, 1876; Ernest, 1879; Maurice, 1881; Della, 1885. In religion, they were Roman 
Catholic. All of the above children passed on except Ernest Becker, who lives in Lewiston, Idaho, 
and Della, Mrs. Edward A. McLean, San Francisco, California. 


The Churchill Residence 


The Becker Mill in 1912 - when owned by Ed Churchill 


The following subsequent history has been obtained from Mrs. Clarence Hendrickson who 
still lives on a farm on Fisher Hill overlooking Beaver Valley: 


Although in the last few years of Mr. Becker’s ownership the mill dam went out several 
times from floods, he continued to operate the mill until 1902. In that year he sold out to George 
Louck and Charlie Lewis and removed to Lewiston, Idaho. The new owners operated the mill un- 
til about 1912 when it was sold to Ed Churchill. Dr. Stewart, a Winona physician, assisted Mr. 
Churchill to purchase it and get started. That year, the old mill burned down, but was immediate- 
ly rebuilt and continued on as a grist mill for several years more. It remained standing until the 


State tore it down in the 40's. 


REMINISCENCES .. . of Charles S. Baldwin 


| have returned to the Whitewater Valley but once since | left there as a young man. Some 
of the things | recall are vague and some of them stand out clearly in my memory. | know there 
are many folks | have not mentioned and many incidents | cannot recall, but | am nearing my 
seventy-fifth birthday and at that age one forgets. 


Whitewater Valley covered a large area that was drained by the Whitewater River. The 
river arose from three main branches: The north branch at Elgin, the middle at Quincy, and the 
south branch at St. Charles, the town where | was born, March 7, 1881. 


Many ravines branched off the main valley - Favill and Dry Ravines were the ones most 
familiar to me. Dry Ravine was an eerie place to me as a small boy - it was said to be a hiding- 
place for robbers. Dr. Taft was held up and robbed there. | never knew the actual facts, for the 
story had grown to legend by the time it came to my ears and probably grew with each telling. | 
remember Fisher Hill, Oak Ridge, Dog Ridge, Hoosier Ridge and Whiskey Ridge. On the west side 
of the river the soil was black loam, and on the tablelands and in the ravines it was clay. 


| first remember the Detamore store at Beaver when it was owned by a man named John- 
son. He had twin daughters named Minnie and May. Johnson sold the store to Bill Green. The 
Neiheisels owned the one hardware store in town and it was the unofficial social club for old 
men. In the summer the greybeards sat on a bench on the step and whittled, chewed tobacco, 
smoked their pipes and told yarns of the early days. In the winter they moved inside around the 
potbellied stove, leaned back in their chairs and told their long-winded tales. In summer we boys 
pooled our resources, if any, and bought a basket of fruit, sat on the steps and listened to the talk. 
According to them, in the early days before | was born, Beaver was a lawless town and the men 
were rough and ready. Probably some of the old fellows on the porch were the self-styled heroes 
of some of their tales. 


A Group of Beayerites at the Ed Emerson Store 


The Card home at one time had been a hotel and bar, with a livery stable. The hotel was 
then owned by George Loomis. The A. A. Miller home was a stopping-place for drummers and 
other travelers. Millers’ also owned a store and farmed the land adjacent to where it was located. 
Later they bought Grandfather Hancock’s place. 


My father and mother are buried at Whitewater on a little bench in the hill back of the old 
Stoning place. | am thankful they are still together. My father passed away on his birthday, April 
14, 1899 at the age of 74, - the result of an accident that happened two years before. Mother was 
a patient at Rochester at the time of her death. She was 66. | was in Arizona at the time of her 
passing. 

My father was a cripple as long as | can remember - his name was Solomon Baldwin. He 
came to Minnesota from York State as a carpenter. (I think he meant New York State, as | have 
heard him say that Grandad Baldwin was born there.) 
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We were very poor. 
My mother did washings for 
other people. In the sum- 
mer we picked gooseberries 
and raspberries and traded 
them for staples at the 
Knowles store. If old George 
Knowles happened to be in 
a generous mood and caught 
me looking longingly at the 
penny-a-stick candy, he 
would give me a stick. | 
didn’t often get candy in this 
manner, and little things like 
that stay in a small boy’s 
memory. That stick of candy 
was a treasure - and George 
knew what he was doing. 


There was an open 
cracker barrel and, in season, 
a barrel of oysters. One could 
dip up an oyster when the 
storekeeper wasn’t looking 
that way—not too sanitary 
but very good. Merchandise 
was sold by the pound and 


RESIDENCE anv STORE or G.G. KNOWLES, Esq. WHITEWATER - TP 


WINONA CO. MINN was weighed and wrapped 
Note stuffed bear mounted on stair steps. Lithograph from 1874 Atias of Minnesota when purchased. 
We raised a garden and some grain. | often took corn and wheat to Old Uncle Lewis’s 


mill to be ground into meal. 


Becker’s mill was farther up Beaver Creek. It was a bigger mill with a large pond. Becker's 
ground white flour, but it was poorly ground and became musty if stored too long. 


We didn’t have a flower garden with overgrown cultured flowers that had to be nursed 
along like delicate infants. Nature was our landscape gardener. Moccasin flower, or lady’s-slip- 
per, the tiger lily and Indien paintbrush grew profusely in the woods and on the hills. These 
flowers have become rare today. 


Our house was built of logs, with the gables boarded up. The boards had shrunk with 
time and exposure to the elements so that chill breezes and daylight crept through the cracks. 
| slept in the attic, and to keep from getting cold | burrowed under the covers, head and all. One 
night a little mouse crept into bed with me and snuggled close to keep warm. Fortunately, | was 
too sleepy to know when he came to bed, so we both slept comfortably until morning. 


| went to a little one-room school at Whitewater. It had six windows on one side - “‘in- 
direct lighting’ - and a box heater in the center of the room - “‘central heating.“” We burned 
cord wood sawed in half. One of the big boys earned a dollar a month for building fires, and two 
dollars a cord for sawing and piling the wood. There was one entrance into the schoolroom 
through the anteroom. The anteroom was a sort of cold storage locker for wraps and lunches in 
the winter, and a place for the girls to stand and titter and giggle and whisper their many secrets 
in the warmer months. 


Classes were divided into rows according to the size of the seats. The little seats were 
the area for the first and second graders, medium sizes for third and fourth grades; anything 
larger than that were the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. We didn’t go by grades, however; we 
were arranged according to the readers we were in. The upper grades were called C, B, and A 
classes. There were about forty students of all ages during the four-month winter term. We 
were very crowded. Only the small children went to the school during the spring term; the old- 
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er ones were needed to help with the spring work. For the winter term the teachers were ‘’second 
grade” - those with more experience and training; during the spring they were “third grade” 
teachers - girls teaching on permits. 


My school lunches were usually of corn bread and fried salt pork. My clothes were hand- 
me-downs from older boys and, more often than not, my shoes were for the same feet. That was 
hard on my pride. Asa result of this and other such things, | didn’t go to school as much as | 


should have. 


All was not strife and struggling. There were lots of pleasant memories too. A sunny 
summer day, with my willow fishing pole, along a cheerful creek, with bright flowers at my feet and 
a chorus of birds making the woods ring, was fun enough for any barefoot boy. | could catch a 
string of redhorse, mullet and suckers—all | could carry home—to make a meal fit for the gods 
and a hungry boy. My mother rolled the fish in cornmeal and fried them in meat drippings. I’ve 
never been able to convince myself that game fish such as trout and bass are anywhere as good eat- 
ing as the slow process of eating well-cooked redhorse, picking out the bones carefully, and usual- 
ly being overcome by a hearty appetite. Good-eating fish should have lots of bones. 


There were not too many big Christmas or Thanksgiving dinners in my home. When there 
were such occasions the kids were sent to another room to play until the grownups had eaten. We 
sat at the second table and ate what was left. That was the accepted rule in those times. | can see 
my eight grandchildren accepting such treatment without question—like fury! The guy that 
wrote the song, ‘’Take an old, cold tater and wait’’ must have been a kid in my young days. 


Lew Skidmore was my closest friend. He was the ‘“Tom Sawyer” to my “Huck Finn.’’ We 
played, fought, fished and played pranks together from the time we were tiny tots until we grew 
up. With others of our contemporaries, we swiped chickens from our parents’ henhouses, rolled 
them in wet clay with the feathers on and cooked them over an open fire. When the clay was peel- 
ed away, the feathers came with it. That was good eating! “‘Cooning’’ watermelons in season from 
Bush Knowles’ melon patch was good sport, and poking sticks in beehives for honey and licking 
them was our favorite confection. 


We fellows were firm believers in our fathers’ particular choice of politics, and many of 
our beliefs ended in lots of fisticuffs between the junior Republicans and junior Democrats. 


One Hallowe’en night the Republicans had a prominent party leader speaking at a rally in 
Woodmen’s Hall. Ernie McHugh, Vern Ashcroft, Henry Neiheisel and |, all ardent Democrats, and 
lra Card (a progressive young Republican) took the Graff family’s two-seated buggy from Charlie 
Favill’s blacksmith shop, dismantled it, re-assembled it on top of Woodmen’s Hall, then filled it 
with scrap iron while the rally was in full swing. Another Hallowe’en, | remember we tied two 
cats together by the tails and hung them over Wright’s clothesline. | have no recollection of such 
an incident, but since there was no indoor plumbing, I’m sure plenty of privies lay low the follow- 
ing day. The genteel practice of ‘tricks or treats’’ was unknown to us. 


lra Card, Lew and Vern Skidmore, Vern Ashcroft, and several others and | planned a big 
minstrel show. We took over the Ashcroft home for many evenings for our rehearsals. How Mrs. 
Ashcroft put up with us is hard to figure. She must have had a lot of patience and a keen under- 
standing of youngsters. The show never had an opening night because Vern Ashcroft became 
ill for a long time and we abandoned the show. 


| was the only progeny of my parents’ union. They each had children by previous marriages, 
but they were all grown up when | made my appearance. 


My mother’s first husband was George Grey. He was a man of many talents, all question- 
able. He was a traveling preacher, but hardly aman of God. He wore a tall silk hat and put glue 
in it, which he passed for contributions to worthy causes. What adhered to the glue was Preach- 
er Grey's earthly commission. He was a “’salted-mine’”’ miner, a forger, a counterfeiter and a biga- 
mist. My mother never knew what a scoundrel he was until he deserted her and their children. He 
ran away with a one-armed schoolma’am. During his checkered career he had eight wives, some 


~ of whom he married legally and some he didn’t. The children of my mother and George Grey were 


George and Gilbert who died when quite young, and Nell and Clara, who lived to be quite old. Nell 
married a man named Wells and had four children: Lester, Eva, Will and Dorothy. Clara married 
Fremont Taylor and they had five children: Wilbur, Frank, Robert, lva and Marvel. Fremont Tay- 
lor was a no-account - the only part of his clothes that ever wore out and needed patching was the 
seat of his pants. My father’s children were George, Fred, Lucy and Will. 
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As a young man | went to the dances on Saturday night and watched from a bench on the 
sideline. Mary Card taught me how to dance. She saw me as a bashful, awkward kid and urged 
me to the dance floor to learn the waltz, schottische, polka, quadrille and the two-step. |’Il never 
forget Mary. She was a very kind young lady - older than |, but very popular with the young peo- 
ple. She was getting to the “old maid’’ stage when she married Harvey Clark. Her sister Edith 
married Barney Sader. | worked for him one fall and he nearly worked the life out of me, so | 
didn’t like him very well. 


There were many dances in Beaver and Elba. The St. Charles Ideal Orchestra and Hills 
Orchestra played for a lot of them. In Beaver we had a home talent dance orchestra - a violin, 
harp and cornet, played by Sam and Vern Ashcroft and Jess Smith. All dance orchestras had a 
harp, an instrument rarely seen any more. A harp is a fine instrument and its tone lends beauty 
to dance music not otherwise found. Some of the songs popular then were: ‘Two Little Girls in 
Blue,” ““A Bicycle Built for Two,’”’ ““Hot Time in the Old Town,” ‘’Georgia Camp Meeting,” “After 
the Ball,” “Just Tell Them That You Saw Me,”’ and old-time quadrille tunes that are still popular 
today. 

1 owned a six-dollar guitar and played with a fiddler for house dances. We were paid a dol- 
lar apiece no matter how far we had to walk through the snow - but a dollar was quite a bit of 
money in those days, and Petrillo wasn’t getting his percentage. 


One time, Lennie and George Arnoldy, Lew Skidmore, Tony Kinipe, Will and Mike Gainey 
and | “‘crashed’”’ a married couples’ dance - a plan we hatched up at the saloon. Joe Neiheisel, the 
owner of the dance hall, was in on it and left the back door open so we could 
get in. The women all shouted, ‘““Throw them out!’” - and out we were 
thrown through the back door, a three-foot drop, and we all landed in a heap. 


Another time, a group called ‘Just Us’”’ had a big party. It was in the 
winter and everyone came in sleighs and cutters. Fred Seeley and | were not 
invited, so we put all the sleighbells on a bull, turned the harness inside out, 
exchanged tongues and fills on the vehicles and wired the doors shut. Every- 
one left by a basement window. 


The McConnon and Randall lawsuit was a feud of long standing and 
caused them both to take bankruptcy. The two old fellows stubbornly blamed 
each other for sand washing across their land. The case never was settled. 


Neat Neihoisel Thus ends my tour back through memory lane. Very few of the peo- 
ple | knew are living now, but | am lucky—they live on in my memory. 


THE BUSWELL FAMILY .. . compiled by Edna Richardson Ashcroft 


Michael W. Buswell, my grandfather, was born November 27, 1810 in the State of Maine. 
Martha Cheever Buswell, his wife, was born August 16, 1816 at Lynn, Massachusetts. They met 
and married at Lynn where grandfather, who was a carpenter by trade, built many homes and 
other buildings. 


They came to Whitewater Valley in 1854 and built the home they lived in as long as they 


kept house. He was 70 years old the day | was born, so | never knew him as a young man. _| be- 
lieve grandfather kept on with his work as a carpenter until he was quite old, though in my memo- 
ry he only kept up his place and garden. | remember he used to raise lots of beans and flailed 


them out on the floor of his big shop. 


Philander Sanford Richardson, my other grandfather, was born in Vermont in 1811. Grand- 
mother Richardson was Ruanna Ralph and was born in York State - | am not certain where. Grand- 
pa Richardson began preaching at 21] years of age - he preached both in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. | cannot locate the date of their marriage but they moved to Barrington, Illinois in 1837, 
where he continued preaching. In 1859 they came to Whitewater Valley with three children: 
Amelia, about 3 (later Mrs. Joe Porter); Benjamin, age 9, and Edward, age 5. They made the trip 
in true pioneer fashion in a covered wagon. 


| believe their first home was what we later knew as the Scott Place; and as | can find no rec- 
ord of homesteading, | assume they bought it. In a short time they moved to what was the old 
home in Slow Valley. Grandpa continued his work in the ministry for ten years, when failing 
health forced him to retire. 


SS oe. 


My mother and dad bought the Nicholson Place in Slow Valley, near Beaver, in the fall of 
1889. While still in Slow Valley, Dad had the store and post office at Beaver. | am not sure how 
long he continued, but | do not think he owned the building. | found his official certificate of ap- 
pointment as postmaster dated 1889 and signed by John Wanamaker, Postmaster General. The 
post office continued on in Beaver until 1906 when it became a rural route from Minneiska. We 
lived on the Nicholson place until Dad sold it to William Green in 1911. 


When my people came to the Valley, one could stand on top of that bluff back of the old 
home and look down and see fish swimming in the river, the water and bottom was so clear—a far 
cry from the mud hole it later became. 


The men’s sliding event took place the winter we had rain and then a hard frozen crust de- 
veloped - so hard and thick it held up most anything. That must have been in 1886 and 1887 or 
thereabout as we were living in the Valley. | remember the boys could skate from Plainview to 
Minneiska - and sliding for us kids was almost perpetual motion. We started from the top of one 
of the smaller hills up in Porter’s ravine and slid down it and across the flat and up the other side, 
turning our sleds in motion to come back, and so continuing on and on. The men’s slide wes 
from the top of the big bluff farther up Porter’s Ravine, probably 300 or 400 feet. They used an old- 
fashioned cutter, guiding it by holding poles at either side, and came down at a terrific rate of 
speed. Lot Young, Bill Martin, Lou Martin, Frank Appleby and Dad made the slide day by day - 
it was great sport. One day a pole slipped and they lost control, crashed into a tree and were bad- 
ly hurt - Mr. Martin the worst; he was always the unfortunate victim of any accident, it seemed. 
| think, however, they did not stop at that. 


That year, also, Fred Johnson was cutting wood across the river on our bluff side. It wes 
necessary to cut a foothold each step he took; then when he got to the tree, to anchor himself and 
cut or saw. Somehow he missed his footing and slid down that icy hillside, catching his leg ground 
a tree, breaking it. | was just a little girl, but | remember listening to the way they had to work to 
set it—Dad holding a lantern while the doctor strained and struggled - and no anesthetic! 


The mill dam episode was about like this: We were living on the Nicholson farm then. We 
were out of water danger, but even in those years, heavy rain or spring floods sent Beaver Creek 
raging and the dam was in danger. In this particular storm, Dad went to the mill to help Mr. Beck- 
er, as he often did, but he saw it was not safe to try to get to the gates and told Becker so. How- 
ever, intent on saving his dam, Becker insisted on going on, and at about the time he was nearly 
out there, everything gave way. He was saved only by grabbing on to a small tree that grew below 
the dam. Fortunately it held while the torrents of water, rocks and driftwood tore by. | think it 
was about three hours before he could be rescued and then Harry Miller went out on horseback 
to take him out. | remember as a little girl, while living in the lower valley, of going to bed many 
nights with the boat tied to our porch so we might get to the hills if the water rose any higher. 


The first school, so far as | know, was 
at Beaver, and later at Slow Valley where | 
first attended. Dad and Ben walked the 2% 
miles to Beaver in those days. | taught four 
terms in Beaver - had first five grades, aver- 
aging 45 pupils. | remember of 72 pupils be- 
ing there when Ella Arnold was teacher before 
the school was divided. | do not know what 
became of the school library. 


Holidays were red-letter days in those 
years before automobiles, phones or radios. 
| can remember getting ready for Memorial 
Day with all the flowers we gathered and the 
pieces we had to learn. When the day came, 
Sherman Card at the head of the line would 
shout, “Fall in!’’ and we would all march to 
the Beaver cemetery to decorate the graves; 
then back to the grove for the program and 
the picnic dinner. In the P.M. there was al- 
ways an exciting ball game. 


Fourth of July followed the same pattern except for the marching and ceremony at the 
cemetery (’"Graveland”’ we called it, those days). 


The Slow Valley School near Beaver 
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Christmas Eve was a never-ending delight with two big trees, one on each side of the 
church railing, reaching to the ceiling and covered with gifts. There were bags of candy and nuts 
for all the youngsters, and the trees were lighted all over by the glow of dozens of candles. The 
candles made a picture one never forgets. Fire hazards, yes! | can remember that Lee was always 
on the watch for a twig to catch and blaze—but nothing ever happened - not there. Grandpa 
Knowles - or “Uncle Bush” as many called him - always recited ‘’The Night Before Christmas’ and 
we Sang our songs, spoke our pieces, and then came the gifts. It was all over too soon. 


THE CARD FAMILY ... by Edith Card Sader 


My father, Sherman Card, after serving three years in the Union Army during the Civil 
War, was discharged at Fort Snelling, Minn. He and my mother, Emma Drake, were married at 
my grandmother’s home in Bell Creek, Goodhue County, Minnesota and they went to housekeep- 
ing on my father’s farm of 160 acres near Red Wing in a two-story house that my father built be- 
fore he married. All four of us girls were born there. Father got along fine and made a good liv- 
ing, but_most of the neighbors were Swedes and he could not talk their language. Finally Dad got 
tired of not being able to communicate with them—so, one morning in July, 1877, he hitched up 
the horses and said, “’| am going to find a place to live where | can talk with my neighbors.”” His 
two brothers, Lon and Perry, went with him. 


They went down through Mazeppa on Greenwood Prairie to some country that they liked 
around Plainview, but there was no water. A well had been drilled on Greenwood Prairie, but drill- 
ing was hard and no one was sure about striking water. They went on to Beaver Valley where 
there was plenty of water—two streams, and the up-and-coming little town. 


He bought 160 acres 
of land there with a hotel 
called ‘““The Valley House” 
from Earl Miller, for which 
he paid cash, in July, 1877. 
Here his four boys were born. 
His two brothers followed his 
example. Uncle Lon bought 
the property across Beaver 
Creek that had a nice house 
for his family, and 120 acres 
on top of the hill joining the 
Timms’ place. (Later, after 
Uncle Lon died, this was sold 
to the Timms.) Uncle Perry 
bought a farm in Slow Valley 
which later was sold to the 
Petersons. Uncle Perry never 
lived there; he went to Port- 
land, Oregon and bought a 
fruit farm. His two children, 
Addie and Harry, stayed at 
The Valley House hotel and the Card Family our house and went to school 

in the Beaver schoolhouse. 


Alas, what a great mistake we made, settling in Beaver - eventually losing everything! But, 
as the years passed, we realized that the real fellowship between our neighbors in old Beaver made 
it all worth while. 


THE SHERMAN EBER CARDS... by Edith Card Sader 


Emma Drake was born in Cumberland, Indiana, March 25, 1848. She married Sherman 
Eber Card at Leon, Goodhue County, December 25, 1867 and they built a house on a farm at Bell 
Creek, Goodhue County, where they lived until 1872 when they sold out and moved to Beaver, 
Minnesota. They left a nice farming country at Bell Creek to come to Beaver and buy the “’Val- 
ley House,”” which was the only hotel there. They bought the property from Earl Miller, a brother 
of Albert Miller. Beaver was a lively little town half way between Greenwood Prairie and the 
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Mississippi River at Minneiska where grain was hauled for shipment. Drivers and teams would put 
up at the ‘’Valley House’’ for the night for rest and food. Meals at that time were 25¢ each, or 
bed and three meals $1.00. We lived at the hotel until the high water drove us out. The hotel 
business had already played out when the railroad was put through to Plainview, 8 miles away. 


My mother was a community-spirited woman. She nursed the sick, took care of all new- 
born babies and gave a helping hand wherever needed. She was the one that started the cleaning 
of the cemetery of a prickly bush that grew head high and was left to go wild. In this cemetery 
rests my grandfather, Eber Card, who died at our home; my Uncle Alonzo Card, born October 4, 
1855, who died March 14, 1887, at the age of 32 years from tuberculosis; Frank Penney, my 
cousin, born July 13, 1887, who died at our house of diphtheria April 3, 1889; May Card, my 
sister, born July 13, 1887, who died May 7, 1888 of whooping cough; Sherman Eber Card, born 
February 28, 1843, who passed away at St. Paul, November 25, 1917; Earl Sader, born May 15, 
1910, who died March 27, 1911 of diphtheria; Bernard Sader, born March 25, 1870, who died Sep- 
tember 17, 1925 of pernicious anemia; and last but not least, Ira Card’s grandson - a baby; Alice’s 
husband, Alfred Hancock; and Nora and Goldie Card’s little girl. So - many of our old friends 
and neighbors are resting there side by side as they once lived. 


The first person to be buried in the Beaver cemetery was Mr. Buckingham’s sister, Caroline 
Buckingham, followed by the minister and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Seth Tisdall. 


Another burial ground, the Whitewater cemetery, is about two miles up the river where the 
Ashcrofts, Williams, Skidmores, Trislers, Randalls and many others of the Whitewater Valley peo- 
ple are buried. The first body to be buried in the Whitewater cemetery was of the baby daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ashcroft, in 1878. 


We celebrated Memorial Day each year as the one big event for the valley people. This 
was started by my mother in commemoration of her four brothers who were in the Civil War. Two 
never returned home and two died in prison. Her husband was also a Civil War veteran. We were 
all intensely patriotic. 


| remember our first Memorial Day celebration. All of the children from Beaver, White- 
water and Slow Valley schools were in lines headed by their respective teachers with the old veter- 
ans ahead, led by my father carrying the flag. They marched to the cemetery, a distance of about 
one mile, but it seemed much farther. We carried bouquets and wreaths of flowers gathered the 
day before to cover the graves of all soldiers. A little flag was also placed on each grave. _ There 
never was a prouder man than my father, Sherman Card, when he carried Old Glory each year on 
Memorial Day. After the ceremonies were over, we all gathered across Beaver Creek in Pete Nei- 
heisel’s grove to a table loaded with food until it groaned. It was called potluck, but everything was 
there including a barrel of ice-cold lemonade. How it disappeared! We then sat down to listen to 
the best speakers of the day in a program prepared by the three schools. After that, there was a 
lively Deer game on the Commons by the Beaver teem and some opponents who thought they 
were good. 


| cannot forget the big Harvest Festival in fall and many good oyster suppers at my home 
in the ‘Valley House,”’ to help pay the preacher. 


Then came Christmas. For a month before this my mother was out canvassing for money 
to buy candy, apples, oranges and nuts for all of the school children - which at one time number- 
ed nearly 100. Her co-workers gathered at our Sunday School with Charley Putnam and Mr. Tris- 
ler as leaders. When candy, nuts and all were purchased, we gathered there evenings to make 
mosquito bar bags of white, red and blue that were then filled for every boy and girl. That done, 
we gathered at our home with my mother popping corn for us to string and to be hung on the tree; 
also stringing red cranberries from a barrel of them that father always received from his relatives 
at Shell Lake, Wisconsin. The red cranberry and white popcorn strings made the tree very pretty 
along with real lighted candles. We were very careful that a fire wasn’t started - and there never 
was a fire. The tree was a real big tree. My father and other men went over across the White- 
water with sled and brought it back. There was hard work getting it in the church. At that time 
we never heard of each family having a tree at home. | think it was so nice to have the one big tree 
at the church, loaded with gifts, and clothes baskets filled with candy bags, apples and nuts for all. 
Can you imagine anything more wonderful, everyone getting his gifts from the one big tree? The 
programs were prepared with much drilling for weeks ahead as each school did its best. Beaver was 
one big family, filled with true Christmas spirit, on those crispy cold nights of long ago. We have 
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lost some of that human touch of brushing shoulders with our neighbors since the advent of home 


Christmas trees. Only those who have shared a community Christmas tree will ever know how 
much it meant. 


Beaver had her share of lodges and gatherings. | can only remember by hearsay the Good 
Templars that my parents belonged to, and the Modern Woodmen and Royal Neighbors in which 
all the valley folks took a part. The Woodmen with their oyster suppers during the winters built 
a nice hall where all the gatherings took place. The Royal Neighbors was an up-and-coming or- 
ganization until dues were raised, when a large number dropped out. Yours truly was Oracle for 
two years until | moved away. | was also Captain of the Beaver Royal Neighbor drill team - and if 
| do say it, it was a good team. | have the picture of it, taken by Mr. Todd of Fairwater on the Ball 
Commons when we “‘did our stuff’ before a huge crowd, one Harvest Festival Day. 


The Royal Neighbors’ Drill Team 


The Modern Woodmen’s Hall was the gathering-place for all goings-on at this time. 
Dances, socials and the one funeral that | remember, were held. The funeral was of Joey Sands 
who died in the Spanish-American war. . The Sands at that time were Spiritualists and the M. E. 
church could not be used by them. Well, that made quite a stir - as such things do; but finally it 
blew over and the right and wrong of the decision never was established. It is too bad the way we 
use some of our boys who have ‘gone the last mile.’’ Georgie Knowles was another buddy in that 
war, but came home safe—so we have in our cemeteries there, boys from three wars up to 1950. 


The teenagers of our time liked dancing, which at 50 years ago was mostly square dances. 
These were held in the Woodmen’s Hall. Before that hall was built, our dances were in the large 
Neiheisel Hall, and the big event of the year—a masquerade dance on New Year's Eve, with the 
wonderful St. Charles band of two violins, one bass viol and a harp. | can never forget that wonder- 
ful band—and such crowds as we had—ending up with an oyster supper by Rose Young. ‘Oh, 
them was the days!” 


During the summers the quiet of the Sundays was livened up by a ball game on the Com- 
mons by any of the teams around that thought they could play ball. Will Smith, W. Hugh, Rufe 
Young, Sam Ashcroft, Goldie and Ira Card, Harry Martin and many others were on the team as 
time went on. One game which | especially remember was when the younger boys (Georgie 
Knowles is the only one that comes to mind) took on the girls, of which | was first baseman, along 
with Lucy Neiheisel, Gussie Becker, Lizzie Becker, Grace Miller and others—How short my mem- 
ory is! The boys came out the best, but they did not have much to crow about. 
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The winters were glorious for skating - starting with the Hancock or Miller pond freezing 
over first, and then the Becker mill pond. Every night and Sundays the ponds were covered with 
skaters with lanterns (and one stationed over the pond). We enjoyed these evenings to the fullest. 


| remember we always brought our sleds to school. There was a nice hill back of the school 
on Miller’s farm where the bravest would coast. One time when we thought the Beaver Creek was 
frozen over, Laura Ashcroft Davis, Lizzie Becker Heaser and | got on sled back of the schoolhouse 
and down we went—and went through the ice, wet to our waists. We were sent home for that day! 
The winter of the great freeze came when there was snow a foot or more deep everywhere. A rain 
came and it was covered with a glare ice. Everyone skated on it—even my father and Rose Young 
—and the spills and thrills resounded everywhere. 


One winter, while revival meetings were being held at the M. E. church, Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
uel Hessig, daughter Nellie and son Victor came to the meetings in a box nailed on a bobsled 
drawn by two oxen. | can see them now és they drove up, night after night, in their primitive rig. 


Children’s Day was a gala day in the life of the community. All children, dressed in their 
best, were ready to speak and sing and do their little acts. One Children’s Day, Beulah and Helen 
Hancock were dressed in their best starched clothes. Their mother made them walk all the way to 
church so they would not wrinkle their dresses by sitting down. 


THE ELLRINGERS... by Lucy Neiheisel Ellringer 


John and Mary Ellringer were born in Luxembourg, Germany. They came to America in 
1857 on a sailing ship that took about three months to cross the ocean. They stopped briefly at 
Chicago, La Crosse, Wis., Winona, and then on to Minneiska, Minn. Finally they settled on a 
homestead of about 80 acres in Whitewater Township where they built a log house and lived until 
about 1882. Five children were born to them. The youngest son, Michael, was born February 21, 
1867. 


John Ellringer and the other neighbors regularly carried big pails of eggs to the stores in 
the little town of Beaver, where they were paid three cents a dozen for them. At the same time, 
they were paying 25% and 27% interest on money they had borrowed to build their homes and 
other buildings. Incidentally, Beaver was about five miles from their home. 


The main traveled road going from Winona to Oronoco, near Rochester, and on to the West 
wes called the Oronoco Road and it passed by their home. Many times, bands of Indians traveled 
down that road and would stop to beg for food, especially meat. The mothers who were at home 
alone with the children lived in constant fear of these visits. Fortunately, the Indians were all 
friendly. Often, Mrs. Ellringer hid her children in a rain barrel or in a large soap kettle that had a 
cover - but neither the children nor the mothers were ever molested. The Sioux were the only 
ones that they really needed to fear; but, luckily, none ever followed that trail. Other families 
settled in this lonely valley and together they all suffered many hardships those first winters, often 
being very near starvation. They tilled their lands with oxen and hand-made tools. 


Two other families settled near the Ell- 
ringers in this valley; they were the Nicholas 
Marnach and the Mike Majerus families. Soon 
after their arrival, Mr. Marnach built a two- 
story stone house. The second story had sever- 
al windows about 2 ft. by | ft. which could be 
used for lookouts if the Indians came. The 
house looks very much like a fort as it still 
stands today. 

In those early years, no flour mills were 
near their home. They could buy some wheat 
flour, but the bread from which it was made 
was given to the children and their ailing 
mother. The father ground corn in a coffee 
mill to get corn meal for his bread. He will- 
i ingly sacrificed all of the wheat bread for his 
Tare wes oe ars for selon a far Yee ee fee nude (Gy eae 

3 much more than he did. 
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On August 23, 1862 the Sioux Chief Little Crow and his warriors began an uprising 
to wipe out the white settlers. They burned houses and killed many of the settlers in the Minne- 


sota River Valley. No one knew just where the Sioux would go next—would they go west or come 
east down the Oronoco Road? 


One day a ‘’Paul Revere’’ rode horseback down the Oronoco Road, warning the settlers 
that the Sioux were coming. He was not sure just which way they were headed. The three families 
quickly gathered up their guns and what food they could carry, and barricaded themselves with 
their guns pointed out the windows, waiting for the Sioux to appear; but none came. | believe they 
stayed there ten days, always in terror, and earnestly praying that the Indians would not come. 
Sometime later, they received word that the Sioux had gone to New Ulm and burned homes and 
massacred many of the people by shooting or scalping them. The attack lasted two days. The 
Indians, having few guns, did their torturing and killing with knives, tomahawks, bows and ar- 
rows. 

Minnesota militiamen and volunteers soon went to the aid of the stricken people and 
drove off the Indians. Troops under General Henry Sibley took up the fight and chased the Sioux 
into the-Dakota Territory where they captured more than 400 of them. They were tried and sen- 
tenced to death, but at the last moment President Lincoln commuted the sentences of all but 38. 
Those 38 were hanged at Mankato, Minnesota on the day after Christmas, 1862, but the outbreak 
had left upwards of 800 Minnesota settlers dead. Peter H. Neiheisel of Beaver, my father, was one 
of the Civil War soldiers who was called to go with General Sibley to help quell the uprising. 


SOME INCIDENTS... by Victor Hessig 


Oxen were indispensable to the early settlers because of their great strength, but they had 
minds of their own. This was evidenced one day, near the Mort Stoning farm, when a man came 
along, going to Minneiska with a load of wheat drawn by a yoke of oxen. The oxen just happened 
to be thirsty when they came to a clearing here alongside the Whitewater River. In spite of all 
the driver's efforts, they turned off the road and went right down into the river. The wheat was 
lost. 

There is a tree in Beaver that stands as a reminder of a youthful tragedy. Young Will Finley 
(who was the son of Mrs. Jake Graff by her first husband) was carrying a loaded gun when he at- 
tempted to cross the Whitewater on a foot log. This was nothing more than a log lying across the 
river that was the commonly used foot bridge of those times. For some reason the gun went off and 
he was killed. His sorrowing mother planted a little white pine tree near the spot and now it is 
the largest and tallest tree around there. 


The first grist mill was on my father’s farm. He had a big hollow log to direct the water 
onto the wheel. When the grist was in, there was not force enough to grind alone, so the man 
that brought the grist had to turn a sweep to help it along. One of the settlers who came there 
frequently was Wm. J. Duley. 


Later, Mr. Duley moved westward to Lake Shetek. In 1862, the year of the great Sioux up- 
rising, the Indians stole his wife and four children. In blind savagery they took his baby by the 
feet and bashed its head on a rock. One other child was killed, but they kept the mother and two 
children prisoners. Later, when the Army rounded up the Indians and hung the 38 at one time, 
they let Duley spring the trap. The condemned victims all dropped at the same time. Mr. 
Henry W. Lamberton, a well-known attorney and the land agent from Winona, who was tempo- 
rarily in Mankato at that time, prevailed upon the authorities to permit this aggrieved settler to 
perform the act. 


The Army found his wife and two children among the prisoners at Fort Pierre and returned 
them to him. 
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MAY JOHNSON STORY ... by May Johnson Little 


When | close my eyes | can see Beaver as it was many years ago when | was a child. It was a 
wonderful place for play, with its meadows, brooks, the Common and the hills with their endless 
variety of flowers. Before my father, S. W. Johnson, settled in Beaver in about 1865 he toured this 
part of the country and then wrote about it to a cousin back in New York State. He praised specif- 
ically the beauty of Whitewater valley and the fertility of its soil. 


Bird’s-eye view of the Valley at Beaver 


The earliest event that | can recall concerned a near-tragedy for my twin sister Minnie. On 
a warm sunny day, she and | were playing in the yard. | hadn’t missed her until mother came out 
and asked me where she was. Unconcerned, | said | didn’t know. Mother went back to her work, 
but soon she came out again and then she peered into the cistern which my father had left open, 
intending to clean it. She wasn’t sure, but she thought she detected something floating on top of 
the water. She called to my older sister Phena to come quick and hold onto her ankles while she 
went down into the cistern. There was Minnie! She was able to grasp her and hold on while Phena, 
using all her strength, was just barely able to pull them up out of the cistern. Minnie was uncon- 
scious and did not revive for a long time. Later, she seemed none the worse for it. 


The terrible epidemic of diphtheria broke out in Beaver when my sister and | were only ten 
years old. Nearly all of the children in the village had it and many died, including my beloved 
brother Sam, who was then thirteen. Just prior to the outbreak of the epidemic he was playing 
baseball with some of his classmates when he was accidentally struck in the face by a bat thrown 
with great force. No doubt his nose was broken, and he might have suffered other injuries, but 
no doctor was available to check him. It didn’t matter too much because within a week he wes 
dead from diphtheria. At the same time, my oldest brother’s child Nellie and their baby boy were 
victims of the epidemic and were buried with no services whatsoever. If people found it neces- 
sary to pass our house, they did so hurriedly, holding their noses. My sisters and | also had diph- 
theria in its severest form and we were a long time getting over it. 


Some time later, my sister Phena was working in Miss Margaret Lambie’s millinery store 
in Plainview where she learned to trim hats. She heard of an opening for a similar store in Lake 
Mills, Wisconsin, a town of about 2,500. My father accompanied her and, with his assistance, she 
purchased the small business, which proved to be very successful. Later she became engaged to 
Mr. Frank Foote, who had a jewelry store not far from her little store. In preparation for her wed- 
ding she sold her shop and made plans to return to Beaver to be married at Christmas time. She 
asked my father to see if a minister whom we had known in Plainview could come to Beaver to per- 
form the ceremony. Since there were no telephones, my father hitched our driving-horse John to 
the cutter and started for Plainview to make the arrangements. While jogging along the old 
country road he came to a pig that had become caught in a wire fence and was making a terrific 
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racket. Father stopped his horse and started to get out of the cutter to aid the pig, but a sudden 
great squealing of the pig frightened old John so that he jumped sidewise, pitching my father on- 
to his head on the ice. Father was finally able to get back into the cutter and drive on to Plain- 
view where he lapsed into a coma and died. 


Later, my sister married Mr. Foote and went back to Lake Mills where she made her home 
for fifty-four years, continuously in the same house. 


My father had owned a small general store in Beaver, in one corner of which he conducted 
the local post office. Back of the store were living rooms opening onto a pleasant lawn. After his 
death, my half-brother George came from the Black Hills to help mother sell and close out every- 
thing. Ed Richardson, | believe, bought the store. 


After school closed in June, Minnie and Ileft Beaver for a short visit in Lake Mills. | never 
returned until years later, but Minnie returned to teach one term in the village school. 


My mind often goes back to those happy days of childhood. | wish that all children could 
heave the freedom to wander and know the gifts of nature which were ours to enjoy in the Beaver 
Valley. 


HENRY BUSH KNOWLES... by Bert Lea 


My grandfather, Henry Bush Knowles, and grandmother came from New York with their 
two children, Mary and John, in 1855 by train to Galena, Illinois, which was the end of the rails 
at that time, and from there up the Mississippi River by steamboat to Minneiska, Minnesota. 
Bishop Ireland was on the same boat. From Minneiska they traveled to Beaver via oxteam - as 
did his father who preceded them two years before. His brother, George Knowles, came from 
New York a few years later and operated a general store in Beaver. 


Grandfather Knowles built a 
log cabin at the turn of the 
road below the Beaver Creek. 
It was 12 feet wide by 14 
feet long. Later he built a 
house out of boards obtained 
by hauling logs by oxteam 
to a sawmill in Wabasha. It 
was the first frame house in 
the valley. This new house - 
and a mighty nice one it was, 
for those times - was a short 
way down the Whitewater. 


Grandmother Knowles 
said the Indians often came 
at night during that first 
winter and would sleep on 
the floor in one room of the 
log cabin. She had only two 
rooms. She would take every- 
thing into the other room 
and sit up all night - other- 
wise, she knew that they 
would take everything from 
the room where they slept 
when they left. Years later, 
Edith Sader remembered this 
gS gid 09 pause - sys = secs 
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Grandfather Bush Knowles was born in New York State on Decem- 
ber 28, 1831, where he married Betsy A. Huntley in 1852. They had 
seven children. They lived to celebrate their 68th wedding anniversary 
and they both died at 91 years of age. In later years, Grandfather's hobby 
was bee hunting. 


THEN CAME THE FLOODS... by Jennie Miller 


Bert Lea 


My mother, Mary Knowles, was the oldest of seven children in the Henry Bush Knowles 
family. She came to Beaver as a small child in 1855. 


My father, A. A. Miller, was born in Illinois. He and a brother ran a hotel in Winona be- 
fore moving to Beaver where they ran the hotel that later became the Card home. He died at age 
78. 

Everyone who lived in the Whitewater Valley became accustomed to the annual freshets 
from the river which, with its tributaries, carried huge volumes of water after storms to the Mis- 
sissippi River. Every spring and fall, high water would come to Beaver. Sometimes Beaver Creek, 
which ran through the village, would overflow, flooding into houses and buildings and spreading 
over gardens, pastures and fields. It was always a sorry sight after a flood to see so much mud 
and debris from farmyards - though at first it proved to be good fertilizer for the fields. Asa rule, 
if the corn crop survived the flood waters, it was the best corn raised in that area. 


As children, we were always excited by these floods; some found old boats to paddle around 
in the deepest water, and others caught fish even from their doorsteps, and it was fun to ride 
around on horseback just to see the damage that had been done. 


P. H. Neiheisel Home in 1927 George Knowles’ home in background 


The highest water on record previous to 1935 was one night when the miller opened the 
gates of the dam at the Beaver Creek millpond. My father, Albert Miller, and his hired men went 
out with a team and wagon and gathered up as many of the neighbors as possible whose houses 
were flooded, and brought them to our house for the night. The next morning there were 33 for 
breakfast and all were very grateful to be away from their damp, chilly houses. 


The biggest flood in the Whitewater Valley history came in the early fall of 1935. Several 
of the men had left the area for harvesting. We were living in Grandpa Knowles’ cottage across 
from the Miller house. On the afternoon of the flood, as | went out to sit on the porch, | heard 
the big roar of a storm over the hills to the northwest, which at first | thought was passing around 
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our valley, but all of a sudden it struck us with terrific force. Barrels of water poured over the 
cottage. The wind twisted off huge limbs of the oak trees, which crashed to the ground. It was 
very violent while it lasted. When the storm ceased and the sun came out, everything looked 
beautiful. | thought it was all over. Then | went outside and saw a wall of flood water from Bea- 
ver Creek coming across the field from the west. | hurried across our driveway to our neighbors just 
as the water started coming up. Ina minute there was a good-sized stream running through the 
driveway and down the street.—A neighbor waded waist-deep to get to us. The water soon came 
up over fence posts and filled wells and cellars. It came in through the windows of our cottage - as 
it did in all of the other houses. Almost everyone lost their turkeys, chickens and smaller ani- 
mals. Horses and cows swam home from the pastures. 


In about three hours the Beaver Creek flood went down enough so | could wade back 
through the mud to our cottage. But this was not to be all. Four hours later the Whitewater came 
up and as the water rushed into the house again, Mother and | clambered up into the second floor 
one-room chamber for the night. We could hear water gurgling all around - it came up to just be- 
low our windows. As it began to go down, we could hear neighbors shouting in an effort to locate 
families. - It was a great relief when morning came and the water was finally down. It left terrible 
damage. Mud was a foot or more deep over all of the lawns and fields and in the houses. It 
smothered most of the fine walnut and oak trees and filled in all of the drainage ditches. 


Flood in Beaver Ed Emerson’s Store and old Charlie Fayill house 


Every year since then, the floods came up higher and higher. They finally made it im- 
possible to raise any crops or to live there. 


The farms throughout the valley were soon sold, one by one, to the State and the buildings 
were torn down, including the schoolhouse, the Methodist church and Woodmen’‘s Hail. The Miller 
farm was the last to be sold. Now the whole valley is a wild game refuge where deer, beaver, 
muskrat, etc. abound. Where the village of Beaver used to be, there is only hunting and fishing. 
Willow trees cover the land from bluff to bluff. The Whitewater River has taken over all of the 
fourteen miles of the Whitewater Valley, and its floods still overflow the whole area. 


Beaver cemetery, which was appropriately located on a peaceful tableland, was undisturb- 
ed by all of this. It is now being cared for by the State with the help of those who have loved ones 
resting there. The State also has two caretaker homes in the valley: one is at the old Trisler farm 
in the Whitewater, and the other is at the old Graff farm on the Beaver Creek. 


THE NEIHEISELS |. . by Lucy Neiheisel Ellringer 4198476 


One of the early settlers in the little village of Beaver in Whitewater Township was Peter 
H. Neiheisel, father of the author of this article. He was born in Bavaria and came to America with 
his parents in 1848, when he was three years of age. The family crossed the ocean in a sailboat and 
were 90 days at sea. They settled on a farm near Hudson, Wisconsin. After the death of both of 
his parents in 1858 he came to Minnesota to reside with his sister, Mrs. Nicholas Roberts, who 
lived on a farm near Elba with her family. 
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Peter Neiheisel was among the volunteers and soldiers under General Henry H. Sibley’s 
command that were sent to aid the stricken people of New Ulm, Minnesota who. were caught in 
the great Sioux Indian uprising. 


Soon after General Sibley and his men had returned to their homes, Peter enlisted in the 
Union Army and was assigned to duty in the South. There he became a victim of typhoid fever 
and was hospitalized for many weeks in a government hospital at Chattanooga, Tennessee. When 
he was released, his body had become reduced almost to a skeleton. He returned to the farm home 
of his sister Elizabeth at Elba to recuperate. When he had recovered his health sufficiently, he en- 
listed again, but before he could get into action, the Confederacy surrendered and the Civil War 
was ended. He was mustered out of service in June, 1866. 


That same year he bought a farm and 
settled on it in Elba Township. Two years later 
he sold his farm and went into general carpenter- 
ing and cabinet-making in St. Charles where he 
resided with his youngest sister, Mrs. Philip 
Miller. 

In 1872 Peter Neiheisel married Susan 
Lehnertz and five children were born to them: 
Lucy, Will, Frank, Joe and Henry. Soon after 
marriage he and his wife moved to Beaver. There 
he built a large hotel which did a thriving busi- 
ness with the many settlers from the East who 
were going west through this area to seek for- 
tunes and homes for their families. They gener- 
ally traveled in covered wagons in search of 
homesteads or claims. In 1880 the hotel acci- 
dentally caught fire and burned to the ground. 


In about 1878 it became evident that a 
public hall was needed in Beaver. Peter erected 
a 30 x 50 ft. hall which was used for public 
dances, medicine shows, ventriloquist perform- 
ances and even Indian pow-wows. The author 
clearly remembers the pow-wows and how she 
was so in fear of the Indians and their squaws 
with their papooses strapped to their backs that 
she always hid behind her mother’s billowing 
skirts which were so much in style those days. 


During the Cleveland administration, 

Peter Neiheisel was appointed postmaster of 

Beaver. Samuel Detamore was the first post- 

Will and Lucy Neiheisel (about 1896) master there for many years; Peter Neiheisel, 
the second. 


Several tragedies occurred while the Neiheisel family lived in the beautiful Whitewater 
Valley of which Beaver was practically the center. The first terrible tragedy as a result of a flood 
was the death in 1881 of two men near the mouth of the Whitewater River where it flows into the 
Mississippi near Weaver. One dark, rainy night these men drove their team and wagon over a 
short-cut road through the swollen Whitewater. They were swept into the raging stream and 
drowned. The driver was Emanuel Becker, a farmer who lived in the vicinity of Beaver. His com- 
panion was Alphonse Bierns of Beaver. Both bodies were later recovered from the freezing 
waters. The frozen body of Mr. Bierns was brought to the Neiheisel hall and prepared for burial 
in the Catholic cemetery in Elba. Mr. Becker was buried in the Catholic cemetery at Minneiska. 


The second terrible tragedy took place in spring of 1886 in the Old Red Mill at Elba. In- 
cidentally, this mill was built in 1860 by John Rodgers. It was a three-story building and was one 
of the oldest landmarks in Winona County, being 96 years old when it accidentally caught fire 
and burned to the ground in October, 1956. Jacob Hoffman, owner of the mill in 1886, and his 
son John were at work on,the mill stones in the basement of the mill when a sudden flash flood 
swept through the basement and both men were instantly trapped and drowned. 
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In these early days, two large round stones were used to crush the wheat into flour; the 
flour was then sifted out from the chaff and what remained was used as bran and middlings. The 
mill stones had to be replaced quite frequently as they wore down. They were run by a large water 
wheel which was erected in the basement of the mill. The water power to run it was produced 
from a large millpond. The water from the millpond entered the mill by a flume which was an 
artificial channel to conduct the water to the mill. It was built of heavy timbers and was approxi- 
mately 6 ft. square, extending from the dam to the mill basement where the water wheel was locat- 
ed. A heavy gate in this flume held the water from running into the mill. This gate was always 
kept closed except when the stones were being turned for grinding. 


This particular flash flood came in so swiftly and suddenly that it burst the gates to the 
dam and also the heavy gates that connected the flume to the mill. The two men were trapped 
by the raging waters, from which there was no escape. After the water had subsided, the bodies 
were removed and they were buried in the Catholic cemetery at Elba. 


Peter Neiheisel died August 15, 1902 at the age of 57, of cancer. He never completely re- 
covered from the effects of typhoid fever which he contracted in the Civil War. 


ORRIN AND ADDIE WRIGHT... by Cora Wright Miller 


Orrin W. Wright, son of Orville E. and Ruth Ann Stoning Wright, was born in Hamlet, 
New York, May 12, 1852. In the spring of 1855 the family came to Minnesota and settled in 
WhitewatereValley where they resided, with the exception of a short time, until 1919. They travel- 
ed by train and steamboat from New York to La Crosse, Wisconsin. There they purchased an 
ox team and prairie schooner and loaded it with provisions which they used to complete the jour- 
ney to Whitewater Falls. 


During the Sioux outbreak, when the family was living in Winona, Orrin shared as a 10- 
year-old boy the general alarm and excitement of the time. He often talked about seeing Indians 
scouting around the bluffs in the valley. He also had the experience and distinction of riding on 
Winona County’s first locomotive, Old Tiger, in 1862. 


His wife, formerly Addie Hardy, was born in Colebrook, New Hampshire, on March 6, 
1855. When she was a small child her father was killed in action in the Civil War. Her childhood 
days were spent in Colebrook. She came to Minnesota in 1869 with her mother, her stepfather Sol 
Young and her younger brothers and sister. They settled in Indian Creek, Minnesota, near Wea- 
ver, and she lived there until 1875 when she married Orrin W. Wright. She taught in the pioneer 
schools in this vicinity before her marriage, beginning her school-teaching career at the age of 
fourteen years. At that time it was the custom for teachers to board around with the parents of 
the pupils in school. 


She passed eway in Plainview, May 27, 1942 at the age of 87 years. 
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THE SANDS STORY ... by Mae Williams Warden 


Joseph Sands and Wife 


Joseph H. Sands, my grandfather, 
was born in 1811 in Ohio near a place called 
Walnut Hills, three miles from Cincinnati. 
He was the youngest of twelve children. 


In 1828 his family migrated to the 
State of Indiana where he stayed on the farm, 
helping his parents like an obedient son 
would do. 


In 1833 he married Miss Pruey W. 
Wise, to whom were born nine children. He 
entered into the cabinet-maker trade and 
worked also at farming and the millwright 
business. 

In 1842 he united with the Church of 
Christ and continued on as an active member 
for 49 years. He became one of the deacons 
for 12 years and in 1855 was ordained an 
Elder. In 1856 he migrated to the White- 
water Valley in Minnesota Territory. 


He was in the “Ward's Liniment’’ 
business before it was called Watkins Lini- 
ment. He was one of the first schoolteachers 
and preachers in this area. He lived until 
1895, reaching the age of 84 years. 


My father, Wm. Henry Williams, was 
born in 1835. In 1861 he married Mary Ann 
Sands, daughter of Joseph and Pruey Sands. 
At that time he ran the stage in the White- 
water Valley and carried the mail. When the 
Civil War came, he and his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Ashcroft, walked to Winona, a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles, to enlist rather than 

be drafted. After he had gone 
to war, my mother would wheel 
her daughter, Abbey, in a bug- 


When the war was over, father 


WARD’S LINIMENT. | Srecking'Sostres ot grain 
1856. . _ 


1897. 


moved our family to White- 


water Falls. 


| can remember thet 
when | started going to the 
Whitewater school at five years 
of age, Miss Meson, our teach- 
er, would fix me a bed on a 
school bench so | could take 
naps. 

Soon afterwards, Dad 
and Mother moved to Beaver 
and bought the Mrs. Stillman’s 
Hat Shoppe house near the 
Woodmen’s Hall. Dad wanted 


_ at. H. SANDS. SR. J-H.SANDS,JR.  , , to be near his old comrade, 


Joseph Ashcroft, who also was 
disabled from the hardships 


J. H. Sands, Jr., pictured above, is listed in the 1894 Plat Book of Winona County as ‘’Post- they went th rough in the war. 
master of Whitewater Falls, Magnetic Healer, chronic cases solicited, the He died in | 894. 


poor treated free of charge.” 
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THE YOUNG FAMILY .. . as compiled by Birdie Young Strain 


Lyman and Mary (Wentworth) Young were of Canadian birth and English descent. They 
came up to Minnesota in 1854 on a Mississippi River steamboat. They endured all the hardships 
which take place traveling on water. During a violent storm that came up, the Captain, fearing 
the boat would capsize and sink, ordered all heavy luggage thrown overboard. When the family 
reached Minneiska they unloaded their remaining goods and moved into a dugout built in the hill. 
They lived there through the first winter. 


With the coming of spring they went out looking for a homestead and found one of 160 
acres three miles east of Beaver in the Whitewater Valley. They then built a log house there of 
two stories, from logs taken from the land. Later they built additional buildings for their sheep, 
cattle and horses. In 1860 they erected a large frame house. 


Shortly after moving into their new home they lost a baby son, Cyrus. Also, a cousin, 
Timothy Young's wife, died from an accident while cleaning a schoolhouse across the Whitewater 
River. These deaths created the immediate need for acemetery. One was laid out on ground ad- 
lelning their farm and became known as the Young Cemetery. There are now some forty graves 

ere. 

My father, Henry Young, was the oldest son of Lyman’s family. He grew to manhood on 
the farm. When the Civil War broke out, he joined Co. H. of the 11th Minnesota Regiment, en- 
listing at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. He remained with his regiment, doing patrol and guard duty 
until he was mustered out of service in 1865. At the close of his military career he returned home 
and remained there for several years. At the death of his father, he and a brother, Loftus, took 
over the active management of the farm. 


My father married Catharine Bigelow, and to 
this union eight children were born. There are three 
of us still living: Frances Young Newell, a widow, in 
Minneapolis; James Young, a brother, still living on 
high ground in what used to be Beaver (he runs a little 
confectionery and grocery store, dealing mostly with 
the sportsmen who come there to hunt and fish); and 
myself. My husband, Robert Strain, and | run the new 
, feed mill at Elba and live two miles out on the Crystal 
The Henry Young Farm Springs road. 


Rose Young on her 90th birthday 


Rufus and Rose Young 


My father passed title to the homestead to his children, who held the property until the 
State of Minnesota took it over. Today, the State owns 18,213 acres of land in the valley, of which 
767 acres are known as the Whitewater State Park. 


An Aunt Mathilda married and moved to Beaver, later to Winona; and an Uncle Rufus 
married Rose Vreeland and moved to Beaver. Uncle Rufus started a blacksmith shop in Beaver 
and was there for many years. He later moved to Minneiska where he continued in the black- 
smith business until his death. 
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BEAVER SCHOOL ... by Alice Card Hancock 
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The Beaver School—Teacher and about 50 pupils 


Beaver School with one room added in rear 


ses 


Spring flood from melting snow 


| remember when the 
building that is now the 
Town Hall of Beaver was the 
first schoolhouse. It was used 
for several years until it be- 
came too small for the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance. 
lt was moved from its form- 
er location to a location near 
the Woodmen’s Hall, and a 
two-room schoolhouse was 
then built on the site. 


There were eleven 
from that village school who 
became teachers: Lizzie 
Becker Heaser, Susie Becker 
Steffen, Lucy Neiheisel Ell- 
ringer, Laura Ashcroft 
Davis, Alice Card Hancock, 
Edith Card Sader, Mary 
Walsh Kulseth, Edna Rich- 
ardson Ashcroft, Jennie 
Miller, Beulah Hancock Sco- 
field and Helen Hancock 
Brown. 


EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER ... from Carolyn Bemis Kober 


My grandmother, Anna J. White, was born in New Jersey in 1828. Her maiden name was 
Anna Reed. With her parents she moved to Philadelphia where she met and married Stacy White, 

| March 4, 1849. In 1857 they journeyed west from Philadelphia, landing by steamboat at Win- 

|} ona. They remained there temporarily at the old Mississippi House, soon after which he located 

| at Whitewater Falls. 


| 

| My grandfather, Stacy White, built the first frame house in Whitewater Valley. All others 
| were log cabins at that time. Being a skilled cabinet-maker, he made most of their furniture - in 
| time, doing it for others. He also made fine hand-carved caskets which my grandmother would 
line. 

My Aunt Florence Sands and another daughter were born in this house (the latter died in 
infancy). Grandfather built many homes around Beaver, including the Stonings’, Randalls’ and 
Warners’. 

After twenty-one years they moved to South Dakota, but in 1898 grandmother returned to 
the old house. | lived there for a while with her at that time. This house always thrilled me as it 
was quite different in design from any other around there. All of the woodwork, - doors, stairway 
and banisters, were of solid walnut. The winding stairway was especially lovely. | have inquired 
of different persons as to what became of the house in recent years. Ray Hawk told me it was mov- 
ed up into the hills somewhere. | would love to see it again. 
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From The Winona Independent, 
February 15, 1918 


enews 


VALENTINE 


Mrs. A. J. White, Born on Feb. 
14, 1828, Observes Her 
Birthday Here. 


A OT Nl a ae Gp 
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The Stacy White House in Whitewater Falls 


Stacy and Anna White had three daughters: Anna (Metcalf), 
Florence (Sands) and Alice (Bemis). Anna’s children were: Stacy, Blanche 
| and Violet; Florence’s children, Ella and Joey; and Alice had the follow- 
| ing: Elva, Ethel, Stacy, Myrtle and Myra, twins, a twin, Lannie, and Sere: SA cree HO 
| Carolyn and Harry. EERE GE 
| Anna White passed away in Winona on June 5, 1918, at the bark ins Nawi Jersey, Feb 1, 


1828. She has been a resi- 


age of 90. dent of Winona county since 
1857. 


LETTER... from Wright Miller 


Grandma White - as she was affectionately known by everyone in the area - formerly lived 
| in Whitewater Falls in the “‘lace’’ house pictured above. Later she lived in Beaver in a house 
| facing the Commons, adjacent to the school. 


| recall as a young boy, she had a hand-carved yoke of oxen which we all thought quite 
wonderful. No doubt her husband, Stacy White, carved them. 


She was quite a remarkable woman. 
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THE LAST CHAPTER... by Myrlin R. Card 


In June of 1960 the writer felt the strong urge to return to Minnesota and to Beaver once 
more so that he might have a personal visit with some of those who contributed to this book and 
see what had happened in the 31 years since he was here. : | 


St. Paul is 2,500 miles but only seven hours away by plane from Los Angeles. My wife and 
| left there at 3:30 P.M., June 13 and arrived in St. Paul at 11:30 P.M. with only one stop, at Salt 
Lake City. | 

How green and lush Minnesota looked with the rows of huge elm trees on every street, 
burgeoning with their green leaves. No irrigation needed here! It rained on an average of about 
every other day. The streams and lakes were full of water and the fishing was good (we were told). 


It was in the locality of Beaver where the great change came. From an area that once was 
fertile, lush and lovely, it had gone from a rich agricultural and lumber area to a land of swollen 
streams, sand and mud, ending up as the vestigial jungle that it is today. So great was the change 
that the writer could not find the spot in this once-thriving community where he was born and 
lived until he was 16 years old. 


The State of Minnesota had done an excellent job of making this area of thousands of 
acres of land into a State Game Refuge and breeding-ground. This is probably one of the finest 
game areas that the State has. It brings hunting and fishing close to those who enjoy that kind 
of sport. At the present time there is not a road sign nor a building in the area bearing the name 
“Beaver.” The Beaver Creek crossed the road, but it was unnamed. 


PM tas 
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Picture taken in front of Jim Young's Grocery Store in Beaver, June 26, 1960. L. to R. - Fred 
Brownie’ Lea, Arnold McRay, Romie Gebert, George Green, Jim Young, Mrs, 
Gertrude Card, H. W. Lea, Fred Green, Myrlin R. Card. 


| After visiting Jim Young, proprietor of the Beaver Store, and Lee McHugh, school bus 
driver, and his wife, we drove on to Wright Miller’s home at Plainview. While we were there, Hugh 
Ashcroft and Fred Green and wife, Esther, of Plainview, came in. Memories going back 60 years 
were recalled. Before we left, it was decided to hold a potluck reunion picnic in the new White- 
water State Park. Wright Miller furnished the list of names ‘of Beaver people still living in the 
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area. It was Gertrude’s and my job to notify them of the coming event; we had four days to write 
the cards and get them mailed. We did this from Margaret Sweeney’s home in Rochester where 
we spent a few days. From here on, pictures and write-ups appearing in Rochester Post Bulletin, 
Winona Daily News and the Lancaster Ledger Gazette, covered our activities from June 26 to 
June 30, 1960. It was a grand reunion. 


The Reunion at Whitewater State Park in June, 1960 


Referring to 
the Beaver cemetery, 
| wish to point out 
that Bert Lea of Win- 
ona took charge of the 
work, back in 1953, 
and kept at it until the 
cemetery had a com- 
plete rejuvenation; 
graves filled in, monu- 
ments straightened, 
sod removed and road 
improvements from 
the entrance off the 
Beaver-Plainview road 
up the hill to the en- 
trance of the Beaver 
cemetery. He had on 
the board of directors 


t that tim 
The Beaver Cemetery Notice dense clump of cedars enclosing several old graves Ba seh pecruoee 
/ / 


Compton, California; 
Mrs. Bernice McHugh, Secretary; Jim Young of Beaver, and Mrs. Irene Miller Venables of Winona. 


Great credit is due this group of people for the continued effort up to 1958 when the State 
accepted the responsibility of maintaining the cemetery. 
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Soil Washed fiswa: 


THE WINONA DAILY NEWS 
Saturday, November 19, 1955 


Hill 


and Village Disappeared 


Beaver | estimony 
To Ruthless Action 


BEAVER, Minn. — Within 
the period of 100 years a wind- 
ing and picturesque valley 
near Wincna has been trans- 
formed from wilderness—to  vailey residents looked to the 
farmland—and back again. hills which had first brought rich, 

The story of this transfor- Wanted top soil with alarm. But it 
mation of the Whitewater Val- ¥#* lready too late. 
ley is shocking . . . and sad. State votarte” Buying 2 
When compared with neigh- ten it 198, under the Pitman 
boring Gilmore Valley, where stepped in and began purchasing 
soil conservationists battled farms throughout the valley. Two 
erosion, the Whitewater story 


Corn and nay crops were “‘flood- 
ed” several times a season — with 
sand! Farmers were planting and 
replanting as many as three times 
in one spring ... to no avail. 


U farms had been bought already, 
becomes even more tragic. 


in 1932, by the department of con- 
servation. 

Now 18,213 acres are part of 
the state-owned Whitewater Refuge 
in the valley. Of this, 767 acres are 
known as Whitewater State Park. 

Fields are covered with willows 
and dense underbrush springing 
up in the sandy soil. One has dif- 
ficulty telling where hillsides and 
valley bottomlands begin or end, 
so thick is the shrubbery. 

Whitewater Valiey in many 
areas and especially around 

Beaver, has reverted to wild 

countryside such as greeted 

the pioneers when they first 
found their way into the valley 
about 1850 from New York 

State. 


But under the brush and trees 
today lie tons and tons of dirty, 
sandy soil... a grim reminder of 
what has happened to this rich 
land during the past century. 

Ironically, it was the valley 
which was settled first that has 
been ‘‘killed.”” The uplands and 
prairies which were over-run by 
pioneers afterwards continue today 
to support descendants of these 
families. 

As the pioneers moved onto the 
ridges and began clearing vast 
areas of timber land, for the culti- 
vation of grain and crops, dairy- 
ing became popular. 

Around the turn of the century 
hillsides were heavily grazed in the 
valley, and shortly thereafter the 
first bad floods began hitting the 
bottom lands. 

Farmers continued working the 
land up and down hill; hillsides 


Because in one instance man 
knew what to do, he fought fur- 
iously against time and emerged 
victorious. Today, Gilmore Valley 
stands as a living monument to 
this fight. 

In the other instance there was 
confusion, lack of cceperation, and 
a discouraging absence of the 
‘‘know-how”’ to lick a problem. As 
a result, the Whitewater Valley be- 
gan filling in with sand and its 
farmers were forced to flee before 
this avalanche of flood-creating 
sand. 

Even before the state stepped in, 

1943, and began buying up land 

a Jast resource, farmers were 

‘eing from the Whitewater. 


Vhat else could they do? Their 
¢ms no longer supported them; 


their fields were buried beneath 
tons of sand and debris carried 
down from the nearby bluffs. 

What at first had been welcome, 
suddenly became a horrible, life- 
crushing power 
ping. 

At first, farmers were glad to 
have several inches of top soil 
washed down on their Jand.. 

But soon the top soil was. re- 
placed with coarse sand, clay and 
then more sand. In places, fields 
were covered by 10 to 20 feet of 
sand and soil. 

Roads built to be 6 feet above 
floods stage were suddenly 6 
feet lower than adjoining land; 
bridges originally 10 feet above 
water 20 years ago have be- 
come entirely hidden by the 
washed-in sand. 


Ag 


never-stop- ° 


were cleared of timber and then 
overgrazed, This all made run-off 
easier and faster. 

With the run-off went soil, sand, 


debris. Almost overnight huge 
ridges of land appeared on farms 
closest to the hillsides. 

Ridges Spread 

And then, like a fan, these ridges 
spread out. covering field after 
field. 

The Ira Card farm on Highway 
74 just east of Beaver was a good 
example. When a barn was torn 
down there in 1930 it was discover- 
ed that livestock was standing on 
what originally was the hay mow 
floor. 

A full basement was found below 
the soil — buried in from 8 to 10 
feet of mud. Since that time anoth- 
er 5 to 6 feet of sand and mud have 
filled in. 

Highway 74 itself was nuilt 
by Hanlon and Oakes in the 
early 1920s to be an all-weath- 
er road, 6 feet above the sur- 
rounding area; now it is 6 feet 
below in places. 

Residents still recall the year 
1938 when the Whitewater, its riv- 
er bed filled in with sand, over- 
flowed 28 times. The state high- 
way department was forced to 
close Highway 74 each time. 

Just before the turn of the cen- 
tury — in 189¢ — the Mike Ellrin- 
ger farmstead at Whitewater Falls 
was on a high spot about 20 feet 
above the banks of the river. 

It is startling today to view this 
spot and _ discover the river 
banks higher than the site of the 
old farmstead. 

Bridge Disappears 

About a mile north of the present 
village of Elba there was a bridge 
over what was known as the Henry 
Dorman spring. The bridge was 
10 feet above the water. 

By 1930 the bridge was entirely 
covered over by sand and soil. 
There is absolutely no trace of this 
span... likewise the bridge over 
a dry run south of Nick Ellringer’s 
place. 

Bridges over the Whitewater 
east of Elba and east of Beaver 
have been raised three times in 
25 years — aout 3 feet each time, 

The Ira Card and Nick Hansgen 
farms had been purchased in 1932 
by the Department of Conserva- 
tion. Because of the big spring on 
the latter place it was converted 
into the Crystal Springs trout rear- 
ing pond. 

These two farms were the be- 
ginning. It wasn’t long before other 


migration assumed mass propor- 
tions. 

The fact remains, however, 
that the biggest percentage of 
farms bought by the state since 
1943 were ready to be abandon- 
ed, observers point out. 

In 1950 the valley experienced 
its worst flood, when water — 3 
feet deep — flowed across Elba 
village streets, and huge concrete 
slabs were torn out of Highway 
74. 

Sand and silt up to a depth of one 
foot were deposited on many corn 
fields. 

In 1939, after suffering all the 
floods of the previous year, Nick 
Siebenaler moved his house to 
higher ground, east of Elba. 

Dike Not Enough 

Then in 1946 he and Paul Wam- 
pach built a dike 8 tod10 feet 
high and over a thousand feet !ong 
to protect their fields and farm- 
house. 

But in 1950 flood waters were 
at the doorstep of Nick’s home 
and both he and Paul asked the 
state to purchase their farms. 

Beaver was a prosperous village 
at the turn of the century; today 
it is practically deserted, with 
just one small store and three or 
four homes. 

It stands — what's left of it, 
that is —.as a stark reminder that 
man is weak in the face of an on. 
slaught by nature when he doesn’t 
know preventive measures. 

Residents of Beaver perhaps did- 
n’t analyze why disastrous floods 
kept pouring sand and silt — 6 
inches at a time into their 
homes. 

They only knew that living be- 
came unbearable here — and con- 
sequently began a mass migration 
to higher ground. Business and res- 
idential property was disposed of 
before World War I; in the 1920s 
‘he tempo of migration away 
from here speeded up. 

By the 1930s departing families 
turned the moving trend into a 
general ‘“‘flight.’”’ Buildings were 
torn down — either by owners as 
they left — or by wrecking com- 
panies coming in to salvage ma- 
terials. 

Beaver’s fate had been writ- 
ten long before this migration 
began; if had been written 


when farmers in the valley and 
on the surrounding hilltops 
turned from wheat to corn — 
and dairying. 


The over-worked soil and overs 


families began moving away — of grazed hillsides were an easy prey 
their own volition. After 1943 the to heavy rains. First the topsoil: 


H 
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was carried ott; then layers of slit, 
sand and tons of debris. 

As the Whitewater River and 
Beaver Creek in the valley below 
began to fill up, water poured onto 
fields. Sand and silt poured out al- 
most as fast onto the ground. 

Beaver was hit by every flood. 
In 1938 — when the Whitewater 
went out of its banks 28 times. 
Beaver was inundated each time. 

Floods brought more than 6 
inches of silt into basements at 
Beaver. Frantic families raised 
their dwellings, hoping to escape 
the next flood. 

But more silt and soil were 
washed into the valley and the 
flood waters crept still higher. 

Farmers — and village residents 
who kept a few head of cattle in 
their yards — rowed in boats to 
care for the animals. 

The effect of high water on the 
animals showed up later in poor 
production records. Another factor 
which cut milk production for val- 
ley residents was the lack of good 
pasture as the years passed. 

One farm — the Hylon Ap- 
pleby place two miles north of 

Beaver — fells the tragic story 

especially well. 


In its day, the Appleby farm was 
a rich and productive piece of 


ground, The Applebys were wide- 
ly known in the valley, Hylon’s 
father having settled there in the 
early 1860s. 


Grain was the principal crop, as 
elsewhere in the Whitewater Val- 
ley at that time. Then in the 1890s 
when dairying became popular and. 
wheat-raising centers shifted west- 


ward, the Applebys switched to 
corn, 


Floods had already started to 
come, and this was another reason 
many turned to corn: It could 
stand up better under the deluge 
of water, 


The deterioration began slowly 
at first on the Appleby and neigh- 
boring farms. Hylon discovered in 
the early 1920s that certain fields 
in the valley had to be abandoned; 
they were becoming swampy, 
flooded areas — non-productive. 


Hillsides were used by Appleby 
for pasture; when the cows could 
get no more food, goats and sheep 
were turned onto the hillsides. 

They cleaned off the brush, al- 
lowing water from rains to run-off 
still faster, carrying more soil and 
silt into the valley. 

Hylon noticed a ravine forming 
north of his farm buildings. At 
first he paid little attention; then 
sand began spilling out against his 
two-story frame house. 

About that time this valley farm- 
er was forced to drive his cat- 
tle onto about 40 acres of ridge land 
as a last means of obtaining pas- 
ture. ‘ 

This had its bad feature, too, 


since roads began washing out 
with each rain, and_ cattle 
couldn’t reach the hill pastures. 

Valley land, which comprised 
about two-thirds of his 280-acre 
farm, had become useless by this 
time, as swamp grass took over 
where corn and hay had grown. 


Then the ‘‘eruption’’ ot sana 
near his house became worse; 
Appleby’s front lawn was soon 
covered; sand was against his 
house walls, and soon began 
falling through the first floor 
windows. 


Unable to farm the valley fields; 
unable to drive his cattle to pas- 
ture or haul manure to tiny fields 
on the ridge, unable to live in a 
home being crushed to death by 
sand — Appleby gave up. 

Like others in the valley, he sold 
his land to the state under a plan 
whereby thousands of acres were 
purchased for a wildlife refuge. 

That was in 1943. His wife was 
dead, his daughters had left home, 
and Hylon Appleby was no longer 
a young man. 


Now a Tourist Place 


Today the Appleby farm is vis- 
ited by hundreds of persons who 
are taken on tours by the Winona 
office of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Students from colleges and high 
schools, visiting state officials, 
county agents and other interest- 
ed groups can see for themselves 
what remains of a once prosper- 
ous farm. 


A beautiful spring on the farm, 
which had filled in with sand, has 
been opened up by the state. But 
because it is lower than the White- 
water River, its water is backing 
up over a wide area, forming a 
lake. 


Like the Appleby farm, Beaver 
was buried and flooded to death. 
When one resident found his piano 
keyboard in the living room cov- 
ered by water, he knew it was 
time to leave. 

At its peak, Beaver boasted two 
stores, a hotel and livery stable, 
church, school, two flour and grist 
mills, a blacksmith shop, produce 
market and two saloons. 


Common a Swamp 


In the center of the village was 
a “common” or recreation park. 
Most of Beaver’s first settlers 
came from the New England states 
and they brought with them their 
styles of architecture for homes 
and this idea of a ‘“‘common.” 

The common today is nothing 
but a large swamp. Trees and 
brush hide the ruins of most busi- 
ness buildings which were torn 
down long ago. : 

Old-timers like to recall the days 
when a deep lake stood at the 
southeast end of Beaver village. 
Fishermen flocked there in the 
summers; ice was cut in the win- 
ters to supply most of the valley 

The four- to five-acre lake was 
an ideal swimming hole for young 
and old alike. It was filled in over 
the years and now is a swamp. 
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